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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


EXHIBITION—1847. 


Tue forty-first Annual Exhibition of the British 
— was opened on Monday, the 8th of 
February—the “ private view” having taken 


on the Saturday pr 


* 
It consists of 561 


works, of which 18 are in sculpture ; as usual, the 


catalogue contains the painful 
announcement that 400 Pi 


and humiliating 
ictures have been re- 


jected “ for want of room : 
As a whole, the collection cannot be described 
as satisfactory, although it is, we think, a degree 


better than 


at of last year. Did we not know 


that our school of Art is steadily advancing, we 
should Jook in vain for any heartening solatium 
from the examples of British Art here gathered 
together. There is an unusual paucity of favourite 
names; but we had even rather they were few 
than obtain a rechauffé of the leavings of the 
Royal Academy. The walls present an undue 
proportion of landscape pictures—frequently the 
case here, because, and justly, portraiture is ex- 


cluded ; and 


ially the case at present, because 


so many figure-painters are engaged in works for 
more important exhibitions to come. We have 
a religiously original school of landscape ; but its 
power is not declared in-one or two Exhibitions; 
and, curiously enough, although some may invoke 
a plague upon our many houses of Art, we are 
not well assured that, with their inconveniences, 
there are not salutary influences in these divisions. 


There is a dearth, we say, of 


the ‘names we 


habitually here look for with more or less interest : 


Stanfield, Turner, Landseer, Maclise, C 
tin, and many others, who have this 


‘ooper, Mar- 
year withheld 


their contributions—a coincidence which, we well 


know, cannot 


be attributed solely to one cause. 


It is not for the British Institution that efforts are 
made: these are reserved for other arene ; but we, 
nevertheless, see here remarkable phases in style 
ey invito), for which ordinary explanations 

© not satisfactorily account. Although Gains- 
borough painted frequently with a Mola before 
him, his style remained generically the same ; but, 
had he gone to Italy, no man could have said what 
change might have come over him. We see upon 
these walls pictures painted in a manner which we 
must presume to be the result of a visit to “ the 
south,” but which could never be recognised as the 
works of the same artist who hung here his admi- 


rable Dutch and North Sea scenes of 


t years. 


Like the Doge, he has wedded the ic, but 
his bride has destroyed him. ~ Before» Turner 
went to Italy, Wilkie expressed a “hope that 
the terra beata would bring him ‘out of our 
national haze. Wilkie thought Turner would 


nt the sheen of Italy without the haze of 


ritain; but who will say’ that Turner’s Italy is 
less —* than his Britain ? 


We s 


all not: consider it necessary to occupy 


very considerable space with our remarks’on the 
collection. Of the 561, a very large proportion 
d ind 


will demand no notice at all; an 


remainder, 


with few exceptions, may be treated briefly. We 
find scarcely a single name new to Art- istory ; 
and there are not many among the contributors 
who have manifested very unequivocal signs of 


improvement. 


e think the “blunders” in hanging are less 
numerous than they have been heretofore ; some 
works of veritable worth are, of course, hidden in 
corners ; while others of no value whatever ha 

been thrust obtrusively forward. The hanging, 


certainly, is not such as to restore confidence in 


that greater caution than usual has been st 
There is, however, one serious charge to 


the Directors are’ responsible—have rendered 
aes — 
pietures ts 0 e , 

in geek alnccn tice or dour of them ccoupriig 
the best positions in the tw 9 They are for 
sale. ~ Yet there is little doubt that they are, the 
property of M. Nieuwenhuys, the eminent dealer— 
who deals largely in Dutch and Belgian pictures 
and who has brought to‘this country and so 


many thousand pounds— perhaps we should be 
within the mark if we calculated the extent of 
his importations in modern pictures alone (to say 
nothing of his shipioads of ancient masters, some 
of which are said to be executed on English can- 
vas) at one hundred thousand pounds. Now, we 
by no means take the narrow and selfish view of 
Art that would consider it as a monopoly: we te- 
joice to welcome to England the productions of 
Foreign painters—rejoice to see 8 exhibited 
and to hear of their being purchased; but the 
British Institution was established, and is sus- 
tained, “ for Promoting the Fine Arts in the 
United Kingdom”: the catalogue is called “A 
Catalogue of the Works of British Artists” for 
exhibition and sale; and, while we have some 
doubt if the Directors were justified in admitti 
into the collection these seven works by Flemis 
painters, we have no doubt whatever that they 
ought not to have occupied the best places—to the 
exclusion of several of the 400 “‘ rejected for want 
of room.”’ The case is considerably strengthened by 
the fact—if it be so proved—that the seven pictures 
had been sold by the artists to M. Nieuwenhuys, 
who exhibits them here with a view to profit.* 
We respectfully call upon the Directors to make 
inquiries into this matter ; and, if they find correct 
that which we have intimated, to withdraw these 
pictures from the walls, to erase them from the 
catalogue, and to give the most unequivocal ex- 
ression of their opinion as to the deceit that has 
mn practised upon them—for, if the pictures be 
the property of M. Nieuwenhuys, and not of the 
artists—by deceit only could they have been’ ad- 
mitted and received the best places—to the deep 
mortification of our artists, to their serious injury, 
and to the prejudice of the public—inasmuch as, 
to make room for them, we are quite sure better 
works have been excluded “ for want of room.” 
Surely, the remark applies with — force to 
the inanity of W. Scrope, Esq.—a wealthy amateur 
and one of the Directors—whose picture, which 
occupies so prominent a position in the Middle 
Room, can neither gratify nor instruct a single 
observer; while it excludes the works of three or 
four professional artists—to whom such exclusion 
may be an evil of which Mr. can either 
have little idea or to which he gives little thought. 
No. 1. ‘A Mountain Road, North Wales,’ J. 
Liynett. There are two > phases of Nature in 
which this artist is unrivalled—one is glowing day- 
light verification of autumn ; the other, the sombre 
broken landscape with menacing clouds, This 
icture is of the latter class: the entire scene is 
—8 in iow — the baeks of high * —* 
telling forcibly t a mass of ro 
clouds. The whole To lower material is 
united into universal breadth, although elabo- 
rately pencilled into a profuse richness of detail. 
The work is in all respects ‘ag aA 
No. 3. ‘ The ty J F. Danpy, *2* 
The first impression e spectator, on looking 
at this slate, is that it is too smooth in surface. 
This quality is not an advantage, for without such 
a surface the artist has produced the same effects 
with not less.success. This is, however, a pic- 
ture of wondrous power. The scene is a terrace, 
on which are two touched here and there 
by the light of the moon. The sentiment is pro- 
foundly tender, and nothing can transcend the 
management of the light, which the artist has 
shed as usly as a miser deals out his 
described. 


Id. usual depth is perfectly 
ft seems to be painted in little else than umber. 


. painters whose works sre contributed by M. 


ieu 
Dutch and school; they are but inferior or 
third-rate artists. It is such men as De 





3 
Es 
ry 





Madou, Wa: , or of Ant , with others, who 
constitute 248 


the management; although it is obvious, we think, 


the Directors—or their representatives, for whom 


here, within a few years, works to the amount of |. 


small pictare, preven eerer helo che 
a 
figures, ‘painted with a seen. The 
group consists of an ren yr child- 
ren; the latter, «as usual, rendered 
with, all the tes co Bons man of the hitless 
. An elder ‘gives: to a* younger some 
the water to drink from that natural chalice 
hve Sgunen torvteeeh alti Oy 8* 4 
Oxer the ho 
he = Ba a holy sand inthe distance at 
ruins are. ous essen 
or true to the very life . 


scenes “this ‘artist uently repeats from the 
—— —2 Foreet! The yan 
masses of foliage, being more are 
the most -successful in the com — had the 
nearest tree been treated in» same manner, 


the effect had been much improved. - 
No. 13. ‘ Hatton F Scene on the River 
Lune, Lancaster,’ W. n. This is a large 


icture, presenting the river in the centre, 
nked on the left by some well-painted rocks. 
This artist ts home scenery more attractively 


than that of Italy. ' 
No. 20. ‘ Fishing-boats on the Thames, near 
Medenham,’ A. W. Witi1ams.. An admirable 


subject, treated with power and earnestness. On 
the left of the composition appear masses of re- 
dundant foliage, so erously ted as to 
afford all the truth and fulness of Nature. The 
—* The ot life *3 inate and — —* 2* 
ver. e picture » but, 
large, we could have —— tethers inoponted | it 
more closely. 

No. 21. ‘A Venetian. Letter-writer,’ J. In- 
skipp. This is a pictureofia class different from 
those —_ painted. by this’ — gael 
large, and contains three figures—the 
two —— ef — —* we a yg 
wri a‘ Aas su not we 
fined, nor 5 heads and character Venetian. 

No. 23. ‘ Irish Courtship,’ F. Goopatt. This 
work is equal in narrative and execution to the 
very best the artist has ever painted. The scene 
is one of cabin life—the persone being, above all 
a girl featured like a rare gem, and complexioned 

the transparent enamel of:a lovely flower; 
tay the ———— — lever toe 
8 at v over 
there are two), who is seated on a barrel ; sie 
between him and her, scowling and bi 


ornamented rises here over 
houses, which ‘are made out abundance 
of unobtrusive detail. 
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as the head of an Israelite, unless it be 
advanced with the more profound view of repre- 
of one of the lost tribes. In 
resembles a Sioux, or a war- 
of the tribes of ian In- 
is much to be explained here. 
.. Mrs, CARPENTER. 


tages Gace. over be Wied re 

the promise of thy spring.” 

are the lines standing for a title to this pic- 
the subject of which is a girl—de ; 
the winning, oucstnees wit which this 
well knows to invest her youthful 
The style ice nenel, — ane Me 


No. 45. ‘ Turf-stackers—Scene in Glen Lyon, 
Perthshire,’ KR. Anspgii. With how much ad- 
es of this 

for the 


touch in former pictures. 
is, however, undoubtedly a picture of high merit, 
ing striking of natural beauty. 
o. 53, ‘ , J. Insxirr. A country 
seated on a with much more of day- 
in the picture than is usually seen in the 
; indeed the roundness and 


Footstep,’ F. 

ere were sufficiently clear 
girl,in the costume of the 
ing with 





in this work evidence of careful study of Nature, 
and considerable power in dealing with a subject 
that presents many difficulties. 

ae . oe ing,’ J. mane ie oan & 
followed out a representa of a yo 
figure equip as a shepherdness, who has 
ascended to the highest peak of a mountain, and 
is consequently opposed only to the light sky, as 
still moving forward she listens to the lark which 
is seen above her, The expression of the figure 
is pointed, but the drawing in some parts, as the 
feet, is open to correction. The slight support of 
the is also objectionable, as it is difficult to 
tell whence she is come, and whither she is going. 
With this comparatively slight fault there is muc 
to commend in the work; it is, indeed, a produc- 
tion that exhibits a high and fine mind; and 
plies evidence of rightly-directed thought. If 
artist be a young man his future is of rich promise. 

No. 67. ‘ Welsh Mountain Scene—A 
eer Weather,’ H. Buiecur. This is ues- 
tionably an admirable and valuable picture; its 
liquid and transparent shadows—its rich, subdued, 
and ¢ ingly harmonious colour —and its 
masterly manipulations are unsurpassed ; but the 
artist has put us up at that very roadside mill for 
about four years; we are heartily weary of our 

uarters, and the threatening aspect of that same 
cloud which has been menacing us ever since the 
first hour we came within earshot of the monotonous 
brawl of the crazy machinery. The title - 
“« Welsh” —it is a beautiful draught upon the ideal ; 
if there ever was anything Welsh t it, it has 
been undone by ing. 

No. 72. ‘ Dorothea,’ T. M, Joy. We never have 
an exhibition without a Dorothea; we have said 
much on this subject, and must say much more. 
This want of research is to be deplored; it is 
especially so in the case of an artist of high talent 
whose works are generally of the best order. 

No. 83. ‘ The celebrated Oak in Polstead Park, 
Essex,’ 34 feet gi three feet from the — 
F. R. Lez, R.A. An enormous tree truly—but 
thus treated more interesting to the proprietor 
than to any one else, being presented as a mere 

it backed by a dense screen of trees. 

No. 84. ‘ Scene in Epping Forest,’ A. W. Wi1- 
LiaMs. This is a small picture, but by much the 
best we we have ever seen from the hand of this 
— 2 —— oe is be — 

ut the force, touch, ri , an eral manage- 
ment of the picture, are a. 

No. 85. ‘ io choosing the Casket,’ H. Lz 
Jeune. A small composition of only two figures, 
but conceived and realized with the most exquisite 
feeling and masterly power. Although so small, 
the style of the work is grand—there is a quiet 
relation established between the two es emi- 
nently successful in fixing the attention of the 
8 tor, if the work -d no other charm to 
rivet it. Of this little picture we have, in a few 
words, to observe that it is painted in a taste which 
few living painters could evince. 

No. 87. ‘ Lowestofie—Coast ‘of Norfolk,’ W. A. 
Kyevu. A sea-view with very slight materials ; 
the aspect is that of a wild gusty day, the sea yet 
chafing under the effects of a recent storm. e 
whole presents a marine view of some interest. 

No. 89. “ The Fronde Riots,’ J.Grteert. This 
picture is worked out in the usual sketchy style of 
the painter, whose aim seems to be colour rather 
than aught else, beeause there is much carelessness 
in the me. The subject is a passage of French 
history, which describes Anne of Austria as being 
compelled to exhibit her son to the rioters to 
satisfy them that he had not been removed. Thus 
she is presented withdrawing a curtain and show- 
—22 who is , to the citizens. The 
subject is one of little interest ; the canvas is, how- 
ever, rich in colour, but the style is too sketchy for 


earnest painting. 

No. 9b. On the Conway River, North Wales,’ 
H. J. Boppineron. The view is of a ¢ 
entirely different from those we have been ac- 
cus to see under this name ; it is, of course, an 
0 seene, but by no means so interesting as 

e shaded n lanes we remember. 

_No. 99. ‘Courtship,’ J. Purir. A very beau- 
tiful little work, full of delicacy, truth, and Nature. 

No. 105. ‘Junction of the Conway and Lieder, 
North Wales,’ A. Bartanp. A small picture 
the stream backed by trees; painted with 

—beautiful in colour and powerful 


in . 
No. 106. ‘Epstein Castle, in the Taunus Moun- 


sho 
much 
in effect 


justice. 
No. 134. ‘The Reverie,’ A. Jounstoy. 





— 


tains,’ G. C. Stanrrecp. j i 
this picture that the young “artist tp vinden ni 
style for himself. ‘All his former Rhine and : 
ef —— ha good school, but the 
e 
— independence. that of a more 
0. 107. * in North Wales,’ J. 

Ton. A dangerous imitation of —— 
we have already i It is curious} 
cessful as an imitation of the oil works of en on 
complished crayonist. The same kind of subj 
the same forcing with shadow, the same hues 
even touch in the foliage. Were the work ori 
ginal, it were as valuable as its prototypes. : 

No. 115. ‘ Vesuvius and Bay of Naples, from off 
Castel-a-Mare,’E.W.Cooxe. We should never, 
but for the catalogue, have attributed this pro. 
duction to a 5* who has, 
season, pain so charmingly the scenes 
the shores of the North Sea. 1 — — 
— —0 — ieture; and 
in the distance we see Vesuvius. But the work 
is, in everything, very —72 of those emi- 
nently sweet pictures which have acquired for 
him his reputation. When he exhibited his Rhine 
seenery it was far inferior to the pictures of which 
we speak, and we then counselled him to return 
to the scene of his triumphs. We so counsel him 


again. 

No. 116. ‘ Interior of a Welsh Cottage 
Conway,’ E. A. Goopatt. An interior, I of 
the domestic detail of cottage life, worked 
with extraordinary cons and success. 
inhabitant, nado — who i ee is in 
perfect character wi r abode, which, in 
and all its circumstances, is admirably a 

No. 117. ‘Mayford Bridge, Surrey,’ J. ©. 
Bentiey. A very charming and y English 


sun—a representation which is given wi 
truth. The composition is similar to those in 
which this popular painter has so often shown us 
Bolton Abbey em in distant trees. 

No. 130, ‘Balbiano, Lake of Como,’ G. E. 
Herine. A work of much ability, with consider- 
able refinement and force. 

No. 133. ‘The Shrine of St. Edward the Con- 
fessor,’ E.A.Goopauu. A trite subject, to which, 
however, the excellent artist has rendered 


The 
subject, a small single , is un of an 
— sng tonmn fn moet ae 
under his name. 


No. 138. ‘A Woman selling Fruit at her Stall,’ 
P. Van ScHEnDEL. This is a della-notte effect: 
the stallkeeper and those to whom she sells 
lighted by her candle. The i ’ 
— but, after all, the Duteh 
schools of the past and present 
with these subjects. It exhibits lab e 
— ie the Penal ony pre v8 little * 
valuab nothi is striking or new. 
are clumsily drawn, and the 
is very indifferent. wg one of M. 
huys’ pictures ; price q 
0. 14L. ‘Cordelia,’ A. Rawkuey. There is 
ing in this figure that speaks of Cordelia. 
to figures 
without ite circumstances or to res- 
cue them from a score of aliases. : 

No. 143. ‘A Group of Pointers’ Heads, T. 
Woopwarp. The group consists of pro- 
truded from a wooden hutch ; they are well drawn, 
and full of lifelike observation, but the 
tion looks flat for want of relief. ’ 

No. 144. ‘Crotoy, on the Somme, G. — 
Not painted with sufficient care to finish ; but 
many brilliant and masterly parts. 

No. 145. ‘Lane—Picking Wild 
Younemax. There is much of 
of this simple scene jy deprite the. re all, 
tonous as to entire ve 
verdant freshness whi is one of the great charms 
of such morceaus. 

No. 146. ‘A Straw-yard,’ J. F. 
Not only is the ‘Straw-yard a 
sentation, but the denizens of 
even to the life. It is winter; 
and the straw, here and there, 
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pecially the former. Their easy movement in 
| ferding 1 a masterly bon enero and even 


tiful are the truth life presented in 
oir — The excellence of this picture will 
rarely be surpassed in its kind. 


No. 148. ‘River Scene on * aed —28 
_ Like the river below Flashing ; 
—* {a little variety on the Scheldt to establish 
identity. The picture is small, warm in tone, and 
9— with bread 


th. 
| * Wo. 149. ‘ Fruit,’ 3* Laxosn. ey of 
a pine, a peach, pomegranate, &c. ; re- 
—— Pith’ the exquisite truth by which all 
| the works of this artist are ¢ . We 
AM in the corner of the picture the accustomed 
| ¢trig of matting, which—like the waterfall of 
Ruysdael and the violet of Garofalo—we may con- 
| sider the sign manual of this admirable painter. 
| No. 150. ‘Rizpah wate the Sons of 
Saul,’ J. C. Hoox. “And she suffered neither 
the birds of the air to rest on them by day, nor 
the beasts of the field by night.” e time 
chosen by the artist is night—a 
days of the barley harvest—and 
therefore, to Rizpah; driving the beasts of the 
field (hyenas) from the bodies by which she is sur- 
rounded. The bodies are those o” men recen 
slain; and the distinction between life and dea 
is studiously pictured The artist has 
to himself difficulties which he has overcome with 
infinite skill, as in the distribution and foreshorten- 
ing of the figures, There is no offensive display 
of anatomical knowledge—the knowledge being 
sufficiently shown without pretension. As a 
whole, the picture is one of much excellence ; it 
must, however, be observed of the colour, that, as 
a manner, it is inferior to that of earlier pictures, 
No. 162. ‘An Old Avenue,’ F. R. Lez, R.A., 
The fourth picture, we believe, that this gentle- 
| man has painted of the same subject ; but by no 
| means so successful as previous versions, for 
| although the road recedes into distance flanked 
| by the trees, yet the foliage overhead does not 
fall into the same felicitous ent, but 
resents a screen which the eye does not penetrate 
yond the first trees of the foreground. The 
adage sa s, “It is a long lane that has no turn- 
ing.” We heartily wish Mr. Lee would find one 
in kis, or get to the end of it. 
| No. 164. ‘ Interior of the Church of St. Jacques, 
| at Antwerp,’ J. Bospoom. A part of the church, 
| in which lie the remains of Rubens, and very like 
that noble interior—as much so even as any of 
those of old Peter Neefs to his subjects. This is as 
much as can be said of the work, which is not of a 
high order; it does not approach in merit the in- 
teriors of many of our own painters—Roberts and 
Goodall for examples. This is one of M. Nieuw- 
enhuys’ pictures; price £80. 

No. 164. ‘ The Gentle Shepherd,’ W. D. Ken- 
Nepy. A small picture, more fresh and solid in 
style than the works of this artist have of late 
been. The composition consists of two figures, 
skilfully treated in an open landscape. 

No. t69. ‘Drammossie Moor, the Battle-field 
| of Culloden,’ W. Stimson. A somewhat —* 
| picture, of a not very interesting passage of land- 
| seape scenery, brought forward under an a 
effect. The remote parts of the picture are for 

with strong shadow, in opposition to the fading 
light. The disposition of the objects has not been 
| Well considered; the manner, too, of lighting the 
grey pony in the foreground is not according to 
quality of the light which should p in 

the picture. 





J It resembles the moor, but so would 
| piece of its turf; the subject is ill chosen; it is 
| by nomeans one that requires or deserves so large 
| & piece of canvas; and it is certainly out of place 
in the best position of the best room. 

No, 177. ‘ Courtyard and Corridor of an Hotel,’ 
H. Vax Hove. Another picture of the modern 
| Dutch school, and no dou unimpeachably ac- 
| Curate in its description of the place. With these 
| Pictures, however, we need not fear to bring our 
| wn into immediate comparison. The manner is 
elaborate to a degree, but thin and dry. Another 
of M. Nieuwenhuys’ pictures ; ond , 

No. 179. ‘Italian Boy,’ W. Huwriey. Being 


uipped with a hurdy dy, he asks for a 
, ashe frequents Picea ly and the Clubs ; 
had he been an idler, we should have known him 





a8 a frequenter of the Piazza del Popolo: he 
would then have talked of int. The figure is 
small, and describes well the vagabondizing air and 
equipment of these ubiquitous . 


— 





No. 180. The Cottage under the Hill,’ F. R. 
lew. R.A. A picture rich in colour, and among 
by 


pao es successful we have of late seen 


st. 

No. 181. ‘One of the Quiet Country Lanes,’ 
T. J. Sorzr. N more than what its title 
professes; it has all freedom and decision of 
this artist’s works, who, we think, is capable of 
somethins of more pretension than the small 


No. 184. ‘ Fruit,” G. Lancs. A Cantiloup 
te 


, 
ra a large composition, on the 
drops a part of a silk curtain, which 
it were certainly better should be drawn aside, 
since every inch of the canvas thus manifestly be- 
= is crying aloud for justice. 
o. 106. .... J. SANT. 
“ She hangs upon the cheek of Night.” 

A lady, life-sized, is here seen seated, as it were, 
upon the floor, reading, and surrounded wi 
drapery. She is presented under the effect 


extremely well ted, i usly circumstanced, 
and Seth atete ane well mas made po but had the 
a te dee gy: ae ang a treatment more 
worthy of mere effect, for in life-sized figures we 
look for this. * 

No. 194. ‘ Hoar Frost,’ J. P. Perrirr. The 
materials are a mill, frozen stream, trees, and a 
profusion of vegetation, silvered by the frost. The 
work is a triumph of labour, which we humbly 
submit might be infinitely more profitably em- 
eS — ject. 

o. 195. ‘ Venice,’ J. Hottanp. The canal, 
with the Dogana, the Palace, &c., the best compo- 
sition we have of late seen by this artist. In Vene- 
zia la ricca he is at home—he ts the canals of 
the ee of the Sea better n the canals of 
Holland. The effect here is that of evening, which 
is rendered with much felicity. There is certainly 
no work of greater ability in the collection than 
this: it is a fine high-class work honourable to 
our —* school of landscape-painters; and 
cannot fail to place the artist in a very elevated 


position. 
—* 206. ———— —— —* 
aymates are a laughing a pet : ¢ 
of the former only seen, from the limited size 
ofthe picture, which isa small oval. In the boy’s 
——— 
w i so tous in ex 5 
—8 200 “4 M Reading,’ wv. Erry, 
R.A. A life-sized head and bust, nude, exhibiting 
all the leger-de-main for which this painter is so 
celebrated. There is an ambiguity in the drawing 
of the lower of the figure extremely offensive 
to the eye. e, however, we see in breadth this 
painter’s manner of freq working over tender 
shadows with a thin scumble, and in this breadth 
the beautiful truth of the lights of the flesh. 


MIDDLE ROOM. 


No. 214. ‘ Bianca Capella,’ A. Ermone, A. R.A. 
This nage presents only two figures—the prin- 
cipal being the famous Bianca, of whom we believe 
there exists a portrait in one of the Florentine col- 
lections. The picture shows many of the valuable 

ints which we have eulogized in former works, 

ut is placed too high for close inspection. 

No. ‘220. ‘The Love-letter,’ T. Moerornp. A 
work of considerable interest and much power; in 
which the story is well told and with fine effect, 

No. 225. ‘A Son of the Coast,’ the late J. B. 
SMITH. 
with all characteristic simplicity of description 
and expression. Another le figure, 
much respected and No. The 
Gleaner,’ equally s in execution, and even 
more interesting than the other. 

No, 226, ‘La Eel-traps,’ — 4 
small picture, sho two figures in a punt, occu- 
ied coeordng to tee tie. This river view is 
treated with a sombre effect admirably made out 
and charmingly coloured, 

No, 239, ‘ Girl,’ J, Insxipr. The pic- 
tures of this artist would lose none of their value 
did he adhere more to natural truth and less to 
manner, This figure is oy no means so interesting 
as many of his o ; the expression 
is coarse, and the excessively hair very heavy. 

No. 240, ‘ At Finale, on the Corniche,’ C, R. 
Srantey. A large picture, presenting striking 


79 
features of the moun scenery of the region 
certainly 80 as simpler English 
— oy es tané teen une Gee name 

0. 


centre of the picture, in which a by- runs 
between trees, is worthy any landscape-painter of 


e age. 
No. 244, ‘ of a Head—Meditation,’ C. 


Baxter. That ofa maiden, life-sized, drawn with 
much simple grace, and painted with much sweet- 
ness of colour. 


—— 
a a an of scene 
of which the co — are mere] an idle —“ 
and the trees which shade it. The effect is, of 
—* — an examination of the little 
picture—for such it is—displays an ex 
richness and depth offoliag opposed to the career career. 
ing white cloud which is rising in the sky. The 
work is of value; but the value placed upon it by 
the artist— without the frame”—seems meant 
to prevent the’chance of purchase. There is much 
sh htedness in “ ess of F 

248. ‘A Pastoral,’ A.J. Woorain. 


And t pete oe ll too.” 


And Daphne is here the favourite of the moment— 
the other sitting apart in the shade, nursing the 
A lidis iram. We are glad to observe here 
more subject, more earnestness, than we have 
hitherto remarked in the works of this artist, whose 
Oe a oe . The story 
is pointedly told, and style of composition irn- 
proved by additional care. It is in fact a very 


* 

No. . ‘Gulf of Salerno, and Mountains of 
Pestum, from Amalfi,’ E.W. Cooxr. The best 
of the artist’s Italian pictures, and one which 
ranges in excellence up to his North-Sea coast 
scenes. The fi und shows a boat on the 
sand, with a sail it, according to the usual 
Southern custom; Pwstum lies far over the 
waters among the mountains which close the 
horizon. is a region so much frequented by 
painters that we may, in reference to them, 
rodize the Neapolitan proverb, and say to 

“ Vedi Amalfi e * mori.” 

No, 267. ‘L’ my th C. Duxes. A female 
Sauce, Oe scarcely Allegra: for hers is a grave 
. The style of painting is, however, an im- 
provement upon the other works exhibited under 
the same tame. 

No. —* a Grandfather,’ * Pur. A 
com on of three figures—the grandfather 
grantchild, and mother. The old man is of the 
good old school of stout English yeomen. Very 

fectly charactered ; but there is too much light 
the — which is flat for want of relief. 
No, 250. ‘The Fragal Meal,’ J. F. Hunutwa. 
This is a picture of three horses’ heads, painted in 
a manner superior to an. ef the kind we have 
ever seen. are feeding, picking up what 
they can find eatable; and, thus occupied, the move- 
ment of the lips, the speculation of the eyes, and 
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form by the artist. On the right of the work rises | that facetious fellow Watteau. There was nothing | feeling in the work, but it is 
mas foreground a small —1 in which ap- | of this kind in the time of Louis Seize, save on | where breadth age all shown na 17 thove parte 
a picture of the Virgin. This is somewhere | the stage, or on Sévres china; and, after all, | the foreground. The subject is water near 
tween Genoa and Leghorn, and the spectator is | wherefore the affectation of a title in French ? lated for painting, and with » admirably caleu- 
placed on a point whence the eye es far No, 303. ‘ Reposing after Bathing,’ W. Erry, | treatment had been Pe Nga Generous 
the coast, which retires into a tenderly-pain R.A. Weare now so much accustomed to look No. 349. ‘ Morning,” J. Dearmay This is 
distance. only for colour in the works of this artist that we | lake scene, with cattle in the foreground: the ev. 
No. 267. Glen Falloch, from above Inver- | are not — at any eccentricities. This is a | is carried beyond the lake and rests on the eye 
annan,’ J. D. Harpine. Avery striking passage oup of three female figures: in the drawing, | tains in the distance, of which it ma te ali 
of the wild scenery of this picturesque district; | faulty in many instances—a circumstance which | that in form they are characterized by too 
the near components of which are of the most | must create surprise, as perhaps no artist ever | similarity, and aérial perspective ry 
commonplace kind. A , @ stream, trees, | lived who has painted more from the nude than | all in the same place. The picture is bright, and 
and effective minor accidentals—admirable in ar- 


rangement, and masterly in the treatment; but 
certainly less —— than the valuable water- 
colour uctions lately exhibited by this ac- 
complished artist. . 

No. 273. ‘ Nymph disarming Cupid,’W. F. Frost, 
A.R.A. A of some three or four inches, in 
which Cupid's seen yn bereath a rose bush, 
the nymph having just deprived him of an arrow. 

No. on ‘The Plaisance inthe time of Charles II.,’ 
H.Jursum. A garden scene, with figures attired 
in the cavalier taste. The picture is extremely 
clean in style and touch, and richly harmonious in 
colour. ese small compositions are elegant, 
but not up tothe powers of the artist. 

No. 281. ‘ La Tristesse,’ A. Soromon. Asmall 
helt eng» having the head supported by the left 
hand. The features are fresh and clear in colour, 
and the eral treatment is most successful. It 
exhibits, indeed, a pure, high, and refined feeling 
for Nature and for Art. 

No. 284. ‘Garden Scene—Hardwick Hall, 
Derbyshire,’ J. D. Wrnertztp. The works of 
this artist abound with groups of figures, in which 
a highly profitable study of costume is evident. 
Those which give life to this composition are ex- 
tremely graceful ; but the picture, besides being 
a repeti of former works, is not an improve- 
ment on ‘ 

No. 285. ‘ The Gull’s Nest,’ T. Earyt. A 

iddy cliff, over g the sea, is the scene of 
this adventure, the hero of which is a little boy, 
who makes a perilous descent upon the gull’s 
nest, viewed from above by his little brother and 
sister. The interest is well sustained, and the 
composition harmonious, even brilliant in colour ; 
but it far too forcibly reminds us of the treatment 
of a similar subject by Mr. Collins. 

No. 286 This is a 


xX Bg rays P 
subject from ut the story is of friendship, 
not of love. The’ passage in the poem (“ The 


Grave’’)— 
“Oh, when my friend and I 

In some thick wood have wandered heedless on,” &c. 
—the artist has rendered as a pastoral love story, 

tting a shepherd’s pipe or flageolet into the 
Bands of the speaker, to the notes of which his 
mistress listens. The picture is inferior to the 
recent uctions of its author, and, what is re- 
markable, extremely “mealy” in colour. The 
countenance of the lady is very forbidding, and 
the limbs of her lover clumsy to a degree. In 
short, it is a decided failure. 

No, 288. ‘ Hotspur and Lady Percy,’ W. M. 
Eoxey,Jun. A work of v —2 ability; 
illustrating one of the the love-tiffs which Shak- 
spere describes with so much delicate beauty. The 
picture is skilfully grouped; the expression and 


character are ; and the draperies have been 
studied with great care and attention to accuracy. 
No. 295. ‘ Death—Stag Hunt in the Olden 


Time,’ R. Anspett. A e picture, of a class 
of subject in which the author excels, although 
this is inferior to the picture of last year at the 
. The stag is here yielding to the dogs, 
and about to be speared by the hunters. e 
whole of the animals, especially the dogs, are 
well drawn and painted; and the interest of such 
—— me irit. 

0. 297. ‘ The Way to e, by Bradin 
Harbour, Isle of Wight, A. Vickers. This is . 
—**—— presenting a view of a flat country, 
— 


freely touched, and broad 
ve is uniformly too small ; in this there should 
ve been greater diversity. 

No. 302. ‘ Féte Cham » Sidcle de Louis 
XVI.’ H. Anprews. ere is some unpar- 
donable mistake here; there never was a féte 

in this style in the time of Louis X VI. 
figures here are persons with wrom we 
profess a nodding acquaintance, since they 
80 little disguised from the pic-nic part'es of 


i 


AL 





Mr. Etty. The back of one of these reposing 
figures is in parts very elegant, but at the waist too 
much refined upon to be in proportion to the other 
parts. Of the masterly power displayed in the 
work, there can be no question ; but it is positivel 
provoking that an artist should manifest such cul- 

able carelessness; look at the foot of one of the 
lgures, for example—a mass of deformity, and ask 

r. Etty if he means to say he has produced a 
finished picture or a sketch. Mr. Etty has been, 
of late years, receiving large sums for his produc- 
tions—pounds for shillings as compared with the 
prices he obtained some twenty — ago—and he 
may probably think he has e enough of fame 
to justify his only working for money; but this is 
not the reasoning of a high mind or a true artist ; 
mischief cannot but result from the crude and care- 
less efforts of genius ; corruption is sure to follow 
so glebased a style; and it is our duty to warn the 
British school against the peril of imitating what 
is bad while admiring what is good. 

No. 304. ‘ The Village Church,’ H. J. Bopptne- 
ton. The approach is overshadowed with trees, 
beyond which is the church, the whole forming a 
composition more in the usual style of the —— 
than others in the Exhibition, but with less of 
Nature than his green lanes, 

No. 308. * Recollections of Venice—Evening,’ 
J. Hottanp. Another very forcible effect—a 
round picture affording glimpses of recognisable 
sections of Venetian scenery, and equal in excel- 
lence to the most estimable, by the same hand. 

No. 310. ‘ The Welsh Stile,’ C. Duxes. The 
best composition which has been exhibited under 
this name. The stile is a resting-place for two 
girls, who are painted with much characteristic 
ee angers and, together with the circumstances 
of the composition, agreeably coloured. 

No, 317. ‘ Boys with Birdnests,’ T. BARKER. 
This is a curious example of the old—the very old 
- very young it ce eg ove of English Art. 

t has merits in its effect, and among the canvases 
by which it is surrounded it seems to have 
descended from — the —_ rustic subjects 
of the first Royal Academy catalogue. 

No. 322. ‘ The Villa of Meceenas and Cascatelli, 
at Tivoli, with the Cam: a of Rome in the dis- 
tance,’ J. Uwrns. The villa —— on the leſt 
of the composition, and beyond this point we look 
oe —* the — ——— pene a view x 
this oft-painted spot not very frequently presented. 
The general tone of the picture is me and the 
style of execution decided but careful. 

o. 333. ‘The Orphan,’ F. Newennam. A 
little girl attired in deep mourning ; her eyes are 
cast upwards with an expression which bears out 
the title as describing her bereft state. 

No. 336. ‘ Welsh Lake and Mountain Scenery,’ 
T. J. Sorpgr. The forte of this painter seems 
not to lie in open ang Es least in this picture 
there is not the power displayed that appears in 
his close scenes. The distance is deficient of that 
airy tenderness of tone and hue, without which 
* retiring passages of landscape cannot be fitly 


o. 337. ‘ An old Water Mill at Iffley, Oxford- 
shire,’ H. Brient. A highly picturesque object, 
with very appropriate accompaniments, and so 
old that any undue pressure from the infirm wheel 
must threaten to bring the whole down—even the 
trees are in their green old age, and the water 
seems to court repose. It is a beautiful picture. 
We cannot but congratulate the artist on his 
abundant catalogue of old mills and wayside 


cottages. 

No, 343, ‘ Study of an Indian’s Head,’ J. E. 
Mittats. A half-length, of which the head has 
the features of a native of our Indian possessions ; 
and this part of the figure is well drawn an 
painted, but the arm and hand are feeble. 

No. 348. ‘ Bovignes, on the Meuse,’ W. OLIVER. 
The eye is here distracted by the innumerable 
points of detail ; there is, however, much valuable 





— bl — 
0. 300. * Redcap,” G. Lanor. Redcap 
a monkey, who is inspecting the contents * 
larder, in which there is a mallard and some ve- 
getables—a savoy, red cabbage—and still-life 
items, The duck is inimitably painted, and the 
savoy is an invaluable evergreen that will pro- 
claim honour to the artist not less effectually 
—* ae luscious subject-matter of his 
other pictures I¢ is, in truth, a work 
a gay ron value. “nue 
o. 357. ‘ Winter,’ Bopeman. This picture i 
hung shamefully high: it is the ——7 of a 
Belgian artist, but does not belong to M. Nieuw- 
—*— fact which may account for its position ; 
it belongs no doubt to the artist. It seems to 
show considerable ability; there is ample evidence 
of earnest aes Nature, and thorough acquaint- 
ance with its effects under circumstances such as 
winter brings. 

No. 368. ‘ The True Friends,’ J. M. Joy. A 
child and a dog circumstanced as in portraiture; 
the head of the infant is carefully and well drawn, 

No. 359. ‘ A Break in the River,’ T. Cnres- 
wick, A.R.A. This is one of those subjects 
whereby this artist uired his earlier fame. 
The whole of the objective is present to the eye, 
comprehending simply a waterfall and rocks 
within a screen of trees. So successfully are the 
rocks and stones painted here that the eye in a 
great d feels their excessive harjness ; 
are a miracle of truth in description, but the 
wiriness of their lines might have been softened 
without a sacrifice of truth in general character. 
The water flows down to the fo und with that 
pellucid depth which is so valuable in these 
works, and the trees have in their general aspect 
as much of Nature as can be represented in Art 
—with this exception, that there is a coldness in 
their hues, which may arise, perhaps, from the 
too free use of verdigris. 

No. 360. ‘ Skye Terriers,’ C. Jost. Apparen itly 
a mother and her only pup: the former ex biting 
the staid habits of maturity—a strong contrast to 
the piquant expression in the busy eyes and ears 
of t a younger ape Pye fogs LA finely 

inted with much originality o 
a 362. ‘ Outskirts of the Park of — Evelyn, 
Esq., near Wotton, Surrey,’ A. 0. Deacon. A 
very simple subject—a pathway overhung with 
trees, between, and o- drops a charming 
diversity of light and shadow. 

No. 3B5. : The Last Moments of Mary Queen of 
Scots,’ ALEX. Fraser. In this large picture we 
find, according to the authorized accounts, * 
last moments of the Queen passed in a 
hearing the exhortations of a clergyman wee 
Established Church, while she holds in her han 
the cross, with a resolution to die in the 
faith. This is the point of time represented 07 
the artist ; there is consequently no pte me 
the numerous figures are at rest in various 
sitions. Mary is by no means a felicitous me 
tion; and 8 ae in the picture 
been improv nish. 

No. . © The Temptation,’ A. KeEgson. 
Never has there been seen a more extra 
unhappy attempt at “‘ High Art” than wanting ; 
requisite for such a composition being, rey 
tel the more glaring are the errors 
from the figures being of large size. 


“= 


; 


impossible to conceive ; —2 
ly less tolerable. The artist 
—* — , confine himself to less ambi- 
tious attempts, and s 
‘No 370. * Papa’s Walking-stick, J. R, Swe 
ton. Portrait of a child UP stick. this 


ame but this little figure 
e, but this e 
neither by its drawing nor any other at all e 
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Wood of Buckhurst, a Seat of the Earl Dela- 


’ H. Jursum. There is more purpose in 
this work than, in any the artist has ever ex- 
hibited. The picture is large—the subject a 
close wood scene, the timber of which aay 
consists of beeches. It is remarkable bread| 
and massing, derivable from a facility of execution 
—perhaps at the sacrifice of some natural detail 
and depth. The work is, however, more than 
creditable to one of our best painters of land- 


“No, 375. ‘An Old Curiosity Shop,’ H. F. 
Oaxes. The subject of this picture is a patient 
collection of utilities of all kinds—omnia et 
— alia—items enough to fill a thick cata- 
ogue, which have been rought forward at an 
amount of labour that might have been more 
tably employed. The picture is rich in co- 
our, non the objects gene 3 are well painted. 

No. 378. ‘ The Meeting of Amy Robsart and the 
Earl of Leicester at Cumnor-place,’ Mrs. J. Ro- 
BERTSON. In this excellent picture the “ Gipsy 
Leicester,” as he was called by his enemies, is in 
the act of saluting Amy—having, according to the 
course of the story, arrived at Cumnor-p e on 
one of his periodical visits. He is richly attired ; 
and she not less so, wearing a white satin dress, 
which is painted in a manner most perfectly to re- 
present the material. The room in which the 
meeting takes place is magnificently furnished, 
and every object is represented with the utmost 
accuracy. This is a style of subject in which we 
believe this lady has never before exhibited, 
although from her portraits no doubt could be 
entertained of her success. 

No. 379. ‘ The —2 Rome,’ W. Linton. 
This picture is painted in a manner very different 
from others by the same artist, and this ce 
lies on the side of excellence. A ruin is presented 
on the right foreground, beyond which the eye 

etrates into the distances of the — 

his production is among the best the artist 
ever painted ; but, after all, in these Campagna pic- 
tures there is very little to interest, and their 
number is wearisome, for every Exhibition has its 
proportion. 

0. 385. ‘ View on a Frozen River,’ A. ScHe.r- 
Hout. A feeble effort—to say the best of it—by an 
artist of repute ; one of M. Nieuwenhuys’ pictures; 
unlike the others, it is not “‘ for sale’’—or, at al! 
events, no price is given with it; but the name of 
the painter is in raised letters on a label forming 
part of the frame—a piece of vanity, if indeed the 
artist has been at all cognizant of the fact. 


SOUTH ROOM. 


No. 386. ‘A Savannah on Fire, by Moonlight, 
from Sketches made on the spot during the 
Government Expedition to British Guiana, South 
America,’ E.A.Goopauu. This is a large picture, 
in which the two effects—that of the and of 
the moonlight—might be presumed to enfeeble 
each other; and so it is, in some degree ; but this 
has, we may suppose, been the aspect under 
which the artist Pehela the conflagration. The 
fire, apparently driven by the wind, traverses the 
composition until lost in the distance. In the 








foreground apppear cattle and Indians, alarmed 
by the calamity. The near objects and character 
of the men declare the scene of the event. Inthe 
execution of the picture, every care seems to have 
been exerted for the sake of surface. 

No. 387. ‘A View near Pont-y-Cyping, North 
Wales,’ T. Dansy. Rocks, stones, and much of 
the material of a wild and picturesque district, 
united with very judicious effect. 

No. 388. ‘The Flower of the Scheldt,’ A. J. 
Wootmer. A lady wearing a red velvet cote-hardie, 
such as we see in the old Dutch es. She 
eS —— — by a oky back- 
ground, and forms, in the whole, a graceful figure. 

No. 389. ‘A View on the Rhine,’ Cott D. 
Kivc. An amateur work, with very considerable 


merit. 

No. 390. ‘A Study,’ J. Insxrer. A small pic- 
ture—a female head and bust; the features distin- 
guished by much sweetness of expression. It is 
in these heads that the power of this artist lies. 

No, 401. ‘Wootton Church, Surrey,’ A. O. 
Deacon. Literally, according to the title, a 
country church, presented in a manner Vv 
5* a= be gy manner of treating it 

objects by which it is accompanied. 

No. 402. ‘Vessels in the British Navy,’ J. 





— — — 





Warp, This is a small picture, exhibiting some 
men-of-war at anchor. It is a work of rare 
ingenuity in its way; the hulls of these ships 
being drawn with extraordinary nicety, and eve 
rope of the rigging painted with a delicacy beyon 


conception, 

No. 409. ‘At Quimperlé, Brittany,’ W. Ox1- 
ver. A bridge and a few old houses forming the 
subject of a small picture. The materials sort 
well together, and are painted with more of breadth 
than is found in other works by the same —* 

ribes 


indeed we have before observed that he 
these materials better than any other. 

No. 416. ‘The English Poet,’ W. Essex. 
This is an enamel from a well-known portrait of 
Lord Byron. It is much larger than such works 
are generally, and well supports the reputation of 
this distinguished enamelist. 

No. 418. ‘Children at a Cottage Door, near 
Conway, North Wales," Miss E.GoopaLu. These 
two little figures are painted and circumstanced 
with a better execution and more knowledge of 
effect than we are accustomed to see in the works 
of lady artists; in drawing, colour, and composition, 
it affords evidences of a good school. . The lady is 
a member of a most accomplished family. 

No. 419. ‘ View in Pompeii, with Vesuvius in 
the background,’ W. Cowan. A work which 
supplies a very clear idea of a singular and ver 
interesting scene: it is painted with thoroug 
knowledge of the subject, and from careful studies 
of its peculiarities. 

No. 421. ‘View of Ben Lomond, from the 
upper part of Loch Lomond, looking over Macfar- 
lane’s Island,’ CopLey Fieipine. The celebrated 
loch is almost screened from us by the foreground 
trees, without which this artist rarely paints an 
oil picture, We have but a glimpse of the islet, 
and a small fragment of distance. The effect is 
the same we continually see in these works: the 
foreground is forced by shadow, and throws off 
a distance of a middle tone. 

No. 422. “Thou art false—but thou art fickle,” 
A. Eco. This picture betrays a falling off, if it 
is to be received as an example of a professed 
aan ot style. The subject is a girl * her 
eyes directed to the spectator and smiling. There 
is an unbecoming taste in the treatment, which 
could scarcely overlooked in even better 
execution. 

425. ‘The Moorhen’s Haunt,’ R. Reporave, 
A.R.A. Such is the title, but it must be an error : 
the haunt of the moorhen is not a brook over- 
shaded with pollard willows; it should have been 
‘The Water-hen’s Haunt.’ Be it as it may, it is in 
these small brook scenes that this artist shows a 
taste and feeling rarely ig 

No. 427. ‘ The Marble Mountains of Carrara, 
from the Capuchin Convent, Spezzia— Sunset 
Effect,’ E. W. Cooke. On the frame of this pic- 
ture are the words—* tunc quos a niveis —— 
luna metellis ;”” but this can never account for the 
extravagant style of the picture. We know the 
effect well, but this is not only a lamentable failure, 
but such a one as never had been attributed to this 
artist, did his name not accompany the title. 

No. £82. ‘A Triograph,’ G. Lance. Such is the 
title given to three most brilliant fruit pictures 
which are enclosed in one frame. The materials 
are the same as usual—grapes, pines, melons, and 
various other fruits, painted with a reality that has 
never been equalled. 

No. 438. ‘Morning—the Arrival of a Greenland 
Ship, Shields Harbour,’ J. W.CarmicnagL. This 
is a subject often painted—that is, the mouth of 
the Tyne Harbour. It is the largest picture we 
have ever seen from the easel of the artist, and it 
is not so agreeable as his smaller marine compo- 
sitions, although painted with every care; and, 
indeed, with singular fidelity. The view shows 
the Low Lights, Tynemouth Priory, and part of 
the South 8 ields shore. 

442. ‘Landscape, with Figures and Cattle in a 
Boat crossing a iver,’ F.R. Lez, R.A. Another 
large composition by this artist, in which the ob- 
jects are —— to the title. The trees 
rise upon the left of the picture, and are painted 
without any deviation from the ed manner 
of the artist. The sky is loosely put in. “i 

No. 443. ‘Scene from Shakspere’s “ HenryIV. 
—Lady Mortimer, Mortimer, 51 Percy, Hotspur, 
Glendower, and Worcester,’ F. R. PicKeRrseiruu. 
Would that we could see more Artin this vein! The 
subject is from the first scene of the third act—‘‘First 
Part of Henry IV.,” in which Glendower interprets 





to his — Mortimer, his wiſe's desire that 


he sho 
“rest his gentle head upon her lap, 
And she would sing the song that pleased him"; 


and when Ho hears the proposal he also rests 
his head upon y Percy. Glendower sits look- 
ing at them. Lady Mortimer is » and 

orcester is still loo at the map. group 
of Mortimer and Lady Mortimer is charming : the 
graceful e of the former, and the tender ex- 
pression of the latter, are true to the spirit of the 
text; but this Hotspur is not the dark and darin 
Percy of whose impetuosity even his stone ch 
at wick bears the marks; he is in armour, 
grouped with Lady Percy. Although Shakspere 
puts quips in his mouth, it had yet been more 
consistent to have given a cast of severity to his 
features. The picture, notwithstanding, has merit 
of a very high order: it is one of the few passages 
of history contained in the Exhibition; and has, 
therefore, been consigned to an evil place in the 
Institution. 

Nos, 446, 448. ‘Flowers,’ by Mrs. Harrisson. 
Painted with much exact and minute attention 
to Nature. 

No. 451. ‘Frost Scene—Horse-ferry, near Con- 
ham, oa the Bath River,’ C. Branwuits. Apicture 
of a subject similar to that exhibited under this 
name last year; but, although not wanting in care- 
ful execution, ng falling short of that work in in- 
terest and truth. The ice is broken to admit of the 

e of the boat; the water is happily described, 
ut with more of the ripple than could occur in a 
8 so circumscribed ; on the right are a village 
church, a group of pines and other trees—these 
forming a e of much beauty. The sky is 
reddened, whence is obtained a warm tint on the 
snow. From what we see of the productions of 
this artist it is to be apprehended that he will work 
in ordinary subjects nearly up to the tone of his 
snow pictures. 

No, 452. ‘ Horses frightened by a Dog,’ Harry 
Hau. A small picture in which the animals are 
golloping in an open field pursued by acur. The 

tle picture is agreeably coloured, and spirited in 
execution. 

No, 453, ‘Red Deer,’ C. Hancock. A small 
picture showing some deer, one of which, a stag, 
is on aslight elevation, so as to throw him in relief 


inst the sky. It is prettily painted—very much 
iike all deer —9— * * 


No. 456. ‘Scene in Lochabar,’ R. R. M‘Tan. 
This is a cottage interior, in which appear two 
effects. There are two figures, the nearest of which 
represents a Highlander asleep, upon whom the 
light falls from a window in a manner to confer on 
the figure a substance and reality most eg Ay 
tated from Nature. The other figure may be his 
wife: she is diligently occupied in another apart- 
ment (seeing that the mansion consists of what is 
called in Lowland “a but and a ben”’), where the 
smoke rises from the hearth and so envelops her 
as to render her person somewhat indistinct. This 
effect also is rendered with as much felicity as the 


No, 457. ‘Crossing the Brill Bar —Squall 
Evening,’ J. Witson. We have never crosse 
the Brill Bar, and should be diffident of doing so 
in a craft like this—a Belgian pilot, or fisherman, 
thrashing through a sea, and shipping seas 
heavy enough to wash all hands off deck. 
This artist is the stormy 1 of our exhibi- 
tions—for such always are the effects to which his 
name attaches. 

No. 460. ‘Flint Mill on the Trent, Stafford- 
shire,’ F. V. Hutme. A scene peculiarly English, 
painted with much care and with evident truth, 

No. 461. ‘ Venus relieving Love,’ E. Horiey. 
It would be difficult to guess by what accident 


this picture was placed in the . 
No. 463. ‘A Carp Pond—Kent,’ Stpwey R. 
Percy. A small composition, brought forward 


under a stormy effect. Another picture, by the 
ne artist, =! ge “ a * Thames, near 
argrave.’ are forcibly 
No. 467. ‘The Young 


to a Anchor off Dover—blowing hard,’ T 
Rosine. ios iss Hage Sones, 
more timidity we find in the 
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water-colour productions of the artist. She isa 
fine vessel—looki uite new, and certainly not 
deep enough for a ship. We catch here a 

limpse of the Castle, and judge it is intended she 
sould drop 


her anchor somewhere abreast the 
jetties ; in such a position, and “ blowing hard,” 
for anchors 


would come home, because that wind, 
which is in the teeth of outward-bound ships, rolls 
in such a sea here that shecould not hold her own— 
must run for the Downs. There is no truth in this 


ing hard.’ 
Non 408. ‘ An Irish Peasant Family discovering | 


little more bustle and confusion, and it might be 
the kitchen of the Hotel Kye mgs at Lisieux ; 
or, deeper and deeper still, that of the Cheval 
Blanc, at Honfleur. 

No. 491. ‘On the Thames—Moonlight,’ A. 
Gitpert. This is an effect very vy mere: 
—— The immediate foreground is shad 
by pollard willows, through the foli of which 
the moon is artially seen, and beyond these trees 
the utmost degree of light falls—the rest of the 


| objective lying in a subdued light. The picture 


the Blight of their Store,’ D. Macponatp. There | 
| This, like the other picture under the same name, 


is wy power manifested in the conception of 


e is not in an Trish 
‘Travellers Resting,’ W. SHaver. 


the female 
No. 473. 
The same 
of mind, the willing creatures of the hand of this 
painter; and, under the shade of the same trees, 


| 


| 


| 


omise, 


is one of an excellent class; it is full of 
. M‘Tan. 


No. 492. ‘ Scene on Ben Nevis,’ R. 


this picture; the subject is not ~ > apo but | is an effect—it shows two figures, one lighted by, 
ess. 


and the other opposed to, the light of a fire; the 
former has been most advantageously studied, 


figures which have been, time out | being lighted so as to bring it substantially forth 


from the deep shadows by which it is surrounded. 
No. 493. ‘ Near Queen Mary’s Bower,’ J. D. 


they and we have stood in every exhibition forthe | WrnerreLp. A very great merit in the works of 


last ten years. There is, however, on the left of 
this picture, a group and a glimpse of landscape 
much su to the usual manner of the artist. 
No. 474. ‘The Triumphal Entry of Leo the 
Tenth into Florence,’ J.Sreruanorr. The sub- 
pe is from “ Roscoe’s Life of Leo the Tenth,”’ and 
s in everything different from the known style of 
this painter. It is ap an composition— 
that is, along picture, in order to show as many 
as possible oft ose who assisted at the reception : 
cardinals, bishops, ambassadors, guards, 
ecclesiastics of all ranks, and all the magistracy 
of the city; and by all these is the famous Pope, 
or, as we may call him here in his native place, 
Giovanni de’ Medici, 


| 
| 


| 


this artist is the attention given in them to cos- 
tume—whatever period he assumes, we find there 
is a consistency throughout his groups, which 


| enables the spectator at once to determine the 


j 


| 


receded and surrounded. | 


period to which he alludes—and this is a qualit 
which we would gladly see more widely diffused. 
The figures are graceful and well coloured. 

No. 494. ‘On the Coast of Yorkshire—Evening,’ 
A. Cutnt. It is not the objective so much as the 
effect that is here interesting. A rocky cliff leads 
the eye from the near part of the picture into 
distance, where it fades in the soft light of the 
evening sky—a style of subject which this artist 
has painted with much success. 

No. 499. ‘On the River Maas,’ J. Hottanp. 


But we recognise no feature of Firenze la Bella, | This is much the best of the Dutch subjects that 


save the Fountain of the Centaur. The picture is 
carefull inted, and full of elaboration. 
No. 479. .... H.O’Ner. A title is with- 


| 


held from this picture, but it may be called ‘ The | 


Two Marys at the Tomb of the Saviour,’ accord- 
ing to the 27th chapter of St. Matthew—‘“ And 
there was Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary, 
sitting over against the sepulchre.”’ The subject 
has been the source of many beautiful pictures 
(we mean modern works); but this will not be 
reckoned among their number—for the two princi- 


pal fi one especially) are treated in defiance 
of all — mee, as they stand in relief 


against a dark background ‘of the rock, as if cut | 


out and pasted on to the canvas. The flesh-paint- 
ing is extremely thin and timid, and the drawing 
wants grace and character. We see in the dis- 
tance the three crosses; now, this is an error ac- 
cording to general * for the Church of 
the Holy Ichre is believed to cover the very 
spot where Christ was crucified and buried. The 
rock of Calvary (so called by the monks) is only 
a few paces from the sepulchre. 

No. 480. 
W. Gatswortay. A section of this picture is 
prettily executed—those passages on the left, 
containing the boat making for the ship; but the 
composition is, as a whole, one of little interest, 
because the a object, the ship, is—perhaps 
— t feebly painted. 
on eat The we Fo guoed E. B. ee. 

sa com on, presenting three life- 
sized —Adam and Eve enor over the 
body of Abel. The subject of the work is suffi- 
ciently clear, but we cannot discover in it any of 
those qualities which should stand forward in an 
ambitious theme like this. 

No. 486. ‘ Isola Palmaria—Ponto Venese, Gulf 
of Spezzia,’ G. BE. Hertno. From a broken, 
rocky, and picturesque foreground, occupied by a 
goatherd and his care, the eye traverses the gulf 
and rests upon the opposite island. The work 
has less of material than is generally found in the 
works of this artist, but that of which it does con- 
wet is rendered with all the sweetness of his best 

ures. 
_ No. 487. ‘ Scene on Sevenoaks Common, look- 
ing over Knole Park, Kent,’ Coptey Fre.prne. 
the 
ha 3 * 
trees with a glimpse of distance. This di 
from the others, nd noth 


e principle of composition—for 
rs not 
ing offers such a striking 
do these works to the perhaps too 
his water-colour drawings. 


ve 
contrast as 
great breadth 


No. . ‘Interior of a French Kitchen—Brit- 
tany,’ E. A.Goopatt. One of those small inte- 
riors in which this artist eminently excels. It is 
the ewisine of a good solid maison bourgeoi 


oil pictures exhibited by this gentleman | 
round | 


| 


have appeared under this name. The near breadth 
of the picture is water, extremely well painted. 
A boat is rowed down the stream by two Dutch 
women, and on the bank of the river are wind- 
mills, trees, houses, &c.—all contributing interest 
to the composition. 

No, 500. ‘The Orphan Boy,’ T. Barker. A 
production of the old school, when its members 
were not ashamed to paint as well as they could in 
imitation of one Rembrandt VanRhyn. With as- 
phaltum and white, this artist seems as independ- 
ent as Van der Velde with his black and white. 

No. 505. ‘Portia, H. Boveutron. A head 
and bust, evidently portraiture ; but very clean in 


| colour, and broad in the method of laying in the 











| Art. So wel 
3 — 6 in this comparatively small composition that we 
* Plymouw und—Ship hove to,’ 


colour. 

No. 506. ‘Lord Northwick’s Picture Gallery 
at Thirlestane House, Cheltenham,’ R. Husxts- 
sun. A rich and beautiful picture, exhibiting a 
section of the gallery of a nobleman whose name 
ranks —— those of the most liberal patrons of 

are the valuable pictures represented 


roductions of the Italian 
schools, a Claude, or a Wilson, olds, Danby’s 
‘Wood Nymph,’ &c. &c. This picture is singu- 
** rich in positive colour. 
0. §12. ‘Salmon Trap—Scene in North Wales,’ 
J. Witson, Jun. A larger composition than we 
remember to have seen under this name. The 
materials are of that picturesque character for 
which Wales is so distinguished —a stream, a 
mill, trees, and other near objects—all embosomed 
in hills, and brought forward under the sober as- 
pect always seen in the productions of this artist. 
No. 513. ‘ The Evening Bell,’ J. Ze1trer. The 
same idea has originated a popular German print ; 
but the sudject requires explanation. It is, we 
presume, the Angelus, which in Catholic countries 
admonishes the devout of their evening adorations. 
A crowd of figures appear here in a ferry-boat very 
richly coloured, and more free in style than usual— 
a material advantage; it must, however, be ob- 
served that the perspective is objectionable—little 
being cared for save the relief of the immediate 


mass. 
No. 516. ‘Fruit and Flowers,’ H. Resxers. 


recognise at once the 


| If a comparison is made between this picture and 





the works of Lance, we shall soon discover its in- 
feriority in every part: it is bad in colour; ill pen- 
cilled, excepting a partly-peeled lemon; not the 
least of brightness and freshness ; the grapes and 
peaches wanting the bloom of Nature. e pic- 
ture is the property of M. Nieuwenhuys; and here, 
also, is the name on a similar tablet to the one of 


| Schelfhout; and the price put upon this picture is 


ise; a | 


actually £150. 
No. 518. ‘The Edge of the Forest, Fontaine- 





bleau,’ W. E. Diexrox. The 
picture is of that slight char 
oe treatment to create 
whence the material deriy 
The view is 


wild, 
with the forest in the dista: 


» on 
STANFIELD, Jun. This i 
been in every part most ¢ 
judiciously worked out. 
site are the ruins of the Palace 
the Palatinate, and at the base 
town, the bridge, and the river 
the breadth of the canvas. j 
their careful graduation, are * 
slop ce roy So 
ight and shadow a high 

No. 536. ‘A Y Herdomen and hie 
View near Lochness,’ T. Woopwaxp. The 
the dogs are sufficiently characteristic, 
whole picture is sunk b 
tain side against which they are 3 

No. 537. ‘ Waiting for the Squire,’ H. Jorsum, 
The waiting is performed by a boy with a 
pony, a bloodhound, a deerhound, and a 

ound ; the hall is seen in the distance, 
left of the picture is occupied by a group of trees 
painted with more of that truth which is too often 
sunk for the sake of breadth. In this instance we 
see into the depths of the foliage, trace its various 
divisions in their gradations of light and shadow; 
and the eye is satisfied that here Nature has not 
so much yielded to manner. The touch is rich 
and full, and the whole is distinguished by the 
particularly clear method of this artist. 

No. 540. ‘ “ On the margin of Zurich’s fair wa- 
ters’’—Market Boats with saints’ sails,’ J. B.Pywe, 
This is the first picture exhibited by this artist since 
his visit to Italy, in which the waters of Zurich are 
painted with a sheen as bright as the sunniest 
streams that have ever flowed over his most suc- 
cessful canvases as re tations of those of 
our own country. Italy has done and undone 
much, but we think the sterling principles of this 

ainter cannot falter. We have here a view of the 
ake, with quays and boats and on the 
left ; the boats with saints’ sails are yet some dis- 
tance from the shore, and are so entitled from 
bearing representations of the Virgin, saints, &e. 
The picture has all the atmosphere, breadth, and 
brilliancy which give such value to the works of its 
accomplished author. 

No. 541. ‘ Adrian Van de Velde at a Farmhouse,’ 
E. Tscuzaceny. A libel on this great painter's 
name, for surely so dismally coloured a picture of 
cattle never was produced by him. The figures 
have no composition of subject; and the ensemble 
is painted with such impure tints, and such 
execution, as to be absolutely inferior to 

ieces by Van Worrell. also belongs 
ta Nieuwenhuys; price £80. 


SCULPTURE. 

No. 547. ‘ Leander ’—statue in marble, W. Cat- 
DER MARSHALL, A.R.A. A small — 
exhibiting the subject as just peas re 
lespont and landed on the rocks the bower 
of his mistress, to which he may be supposed as 
looking up. The figure is admirably modelled, 


but scarcely reaches, in finesse and elegance of 
portion, the Leander of Hero—the Lecnder of the 


poets. ; 
. d ,’ B. SANGIOVANST. 
No. 549. ‘Boar and Dogs ate ie 


In these animals is } 
distinguishes the works of this artist; they are effee- 
tively grouped—one dog under the boar, another 
upon him—all respectively defined 2 
that can result only from long practice in this 
partment of Art. 
—— d perhaps the most 
in ter, an ps 
—— we have yet seen of this prince of 
elves. He - i —* on a mushroom, 
ntly, with his right foot, w 
— it from a snake, 
upon it, The model of this 


tricit ding with 
—— his is not the mere impulse 
there is in his head, fea’ limbs, 


and is 


No. 565. 
iss Pistrucct, the works being —* 


— — 
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‘sor’ «Head of a Bacchante,’ ‘Head of Proser- 
nd — of Diana.’ sheanine * psa cn 
owledged celebrity in ; and it mus 
said oes of these ladies, in the exquisite 
delicacy of their execution, worthily sustain its 
reputation. 

No. 656. ‘Sappho’s Fifth Fragment,’ 8. J.B. 
Harpox. A group of two female figures in mar- 
ble, one of which is of much grace and elegance. 
Both figures are — — the modelling and 
carving being executed with a generous breadtl , 
which fixes the observation on the deep sentiment 
which characterizes the composition. . 

No. 568. ‘A Poetic Head,’ J. Firnaws. This 
is the bust of Professor Wilson, of the high merits 
of which we spoke when it was exhibited at the 


Academy. 

No. 560. ‘Mirth—a Study,’ J. Dunmam. Of 
this head, also, we have spoken before. 

No. 561. ‘A Group of Orphans,’ Farax M. 
Mittzx. This group is executed in marble ; it is 
a work of a very high order of merit; manifesting 
careful industry, thought, and matured knowledge 
of Art. It is, we understand, the work of a young 
sculptor, who has produced it almost as “ a 
of love” for the school in which he was educated 
and to which he does honour. We feel assured 
of his destiny to occupy a prominent position in 
his arduous profession; in this, his earliest work 
in marble, he has supplied conclusive proofs of 
taste, judgment, and power. 


We have thus gone carefully through the col- 
lection; at greater length than we designed to go, 
at the commencemnt of our task; but we have 
been induced to extend it chiefly because we per- 
ceive the daily and weekly publications have 
passed it too hastily by. redly, at a first 
or even a second glance, the Exhibition is by no 
means satisfactory; but those who look attentively 
through it will obtain many proofs of pro- 
gress on the part of junior artists, and be by no 
means disposed to abandon the in " 

Alas! that we should be compelled to write of 
it in terms so qualified: the Institution has the 
power to render prodigious service to British 
artists and British Art: to do, in short, that which 
it aimed to do, when, forty years , its first an- 
nouncement was issued:—to establish upon “ a 
great and generous seale, and a very extensive basis, 

the ion of the Arts in the United King- 
dom,’’ an Institution headed by the wealthiest and 
most enlightened gentlemen of the realm. 

That it has dwindled, there can be no doubt: 
its Directors have either slighted or n it: 
our leading artists keep f from it; others 
consider their fate within its walls a mere matter 
of chance; there is no person to be held respon- 
sible for blunders, or to be thanked for services; 
the Directors are, in short (high and honourable 
men though they be), deserting and betraying their 
trust; interested parties manage its affairs; wit- 
ness the case of M. Nieuwenhuys; and it is said 
of one of the Directors that he visited the Gallery 
to see his own picture placed, and the pictures 
of one of his friends, and left it te its fate for this 
season. 

These evils are deeply to be deplored: the more 

ially because they are easy of remedy; among 
other considerations, although a comparatively 
trivial one; is this—that the funds arising from 
the Exhibition are infinitely less than they would 
be under proper management. 

We are weary of these complaints ;—complaints 
such as those that have been uttered by the 
public Press, by the public generally, and by the 
Artists almost without exeeption. 

If one or two men of energetic and resolute 
minds would set themselves earnestly to the work 
of reforming the British Institution, it would 
become a fertile source of income—to be expended 
—*2* the — of Art; more than this, it 

act powerfully in stimulating ublic 
taste which is daily — mated 

The Directors of the British Institution are 
pre rate and gentlemen who, at least with one 

wo exceptions, can be swayed by no partialities 
or pre udices ; their object ane bed ser is—to 
study how best they can promote the interests of 
Artists and Art. Yet, from neglect sometimes 
arises as much mischief as from guilt; and it is 
beyond question that year after year passes by, 
and the same grievances continue not only un- 

but uningquired into, if not unknown. 





VISITS TO PRIVATE GALLERIES. 
THE COLLECTION OF 

SAMUEL ROGERS, ESGQ., F.R.S,, F.S.A., 
8T. JAMES’S8-PLACE. 


ALTHOUGH the Collection of Pictures which now 
engages our attention is comparatively limited in 
extent, yet, by remarkable care of choice, and 
association with other objects of Art and Anti- 
quity, it offers to the visitor a source of enjoyment 

even in our more important 
Galleries. 


Unquestionably much of this may be attributed 
to the honoured individual whose abode is adorned 
with so much classic taste: it is i ible for an 
instant to forget the Poet in the dodiing of his 
inspirations, or fail to imagine his presence at 
every turn and step. Pictures, vases, and books 
are everywhere—olffering the treasures of genius 
in profuse abundance. Wherever the eye is turned 
it can * only on productions of intellect of a 
high order—from the earliest period of artistic 
invention, through all the gradations of ages and 
schools down to the present day. 

The entrance to the house is in St. James’s- 
ere which, as a street, is a pure example of 

mdon dingy and dark-bricked dulness ; but once 
within oa the gloom vanishes. Hall, 
corridor, stairease are replete, without dis- 
tracting confusion ; everywhere is Art: all parts of 
the interior are covered and adorned with the 
purest conceptions of its votaries; every wall and 
space are pregnant with thought, ideality, and 
invention. 

The house is small; it may be called “a bache- 
lor’s nutshell,” and is the beau ideal for a poetical 
mind to dwell in. On the first floor is the drawing- 
room; and, after leaving the commonplace of a 
London street, what an enchantment do we pass 
into on entering this apartment! It consists not of 
pictures alone—they would be a treat anywhere— 
but a charming prospect from the windows creates 
the firsti on of delight. The vision mes 
westward from a small garden attached to the 
house, over the sweeping, ing lawn of the 
Green Park, usually studded with gro of 
sportive and elegantly-habited children, and their 
attendants, bounded by aristocratic mansions on 
the north, the Palace of the Queen on the west, 
with the trees of the Palace grounds, and on the 
south by the stately Mall of St. James’s Park. 

ee ee 2 
Here is a chi -piece of the st 
marble, with bas-relief and — sculp- 
tured by the immortal Flaxman ; and on the oppo- 
site si ct de same te 9. cone, @ Caen 
brary, with panels pain y Sto What a 
pene do these alone convey to our wealthy 
patrons of Art! We see the choicest and rarest 
productions of the painter’s skill in a ts of 
mansions where the richest materials of marble 
are worked into chimney-pieces by stonemasons 
and carvers of gravestones; or rare and polished 
woods tortured into the barbaric forms of London 
upholstery. The same perfect refinement of taste 
reigns throughout every article of furnitare : all is 
appropriate, all is the result of thought, under the 

overnment of the same feeling for the elegant and 
the window, the pictures are placed in the following 
order in 


THE DRAWING-ROOM. 

A. Saccnt1. ‘Christ be his Cross.’ From 
the Orleans er if and, on the —*— of this 
renowned collection, it passed in e 
of the late H Hope, Esq. This is one of the 
best pictures of the master in England. Dr. 
Waagen so describes it for ay remap 2* of 
colouring, and harmony. The es are of small 
size, and the composition represents our Saviour 
sinking to the earth under the burden of the 
Cross, with St. Veronica holding the handkerchief 
after recei the miraculous impression of the 
Saviour’s divine countenance. Referring to this 
picture, Barry says :—* It is a very able ‘orm- 
ance for the great mellowness, re and 
facility of execution; almost equal to the first 
efforts of the Venetians.” Elsewhere he adds :— 
“ Andrea Sacchi’s principles and views in all parts 


of the Arts were most just and admirable, and 
there is no wrong or reprehensible, but his 
them fi and with more 


not having 
vigour.” 





Christ 
’ Lanai speaks of this * 


MAZZOLINO DI FBRRABM.“ 
with the Doctors 


work as the repetition of a picture this artist exe- 


cuted as an -piece for a church at Bo 

He presumes this small ica to have been ac- 
ee 
e in e- 

time of Masetine. This is farther confirmed by 

Mr. W. Y. Ottley having obtained it from the Viua 

Aldrobandini. composition of this charming 


architectural scene, and is ted with astonishing 
solidity of we 
Titian, ‘ Noli me tangere.’ picture is 


the great re the collection: its size is 34 ft. 
tad originally belonged to the Mugelli taualy, 
an y to use’ ily. 
Mons. de Seignelay, being desirous of its : 
sion for his own collection, sent the Sieurs orest 
and Alvares to Italy to make the purchase of it 
from the Signori Cristofero and Francesco Muselli. 


From M. de lay’s cabinet it passed into that 
of M. Bertin, “ Tresorier des parties — 
and into the Orleans Gallery. In the 


sale catalogue of the latter collection it is set down 
to have been solid to Earl Gower for 400 guineas ; 
and Mr. Buchanan, in “ The Memoirs of Painting,” 
vol. 1, p. 114, published some years after, says it 
had been in the collection of A. Champernowne, 
Esq., and was sold in 1828, by Messrs. Christie, 
after this gentleman’s decease. Thus far its his- 
tory. The subject Fac ed is that of Christ 
appearing to Mary en in the garden, im 

e action of saying to the latter, “Touch me 
aot, Se I am not yet ascended to my Father.” 
Titian has here conceived the figures with a higher 
character of expression than usually 


beyond which the sea bounds the 
deep blue tones. A tree be- 
sent Go Gorge of enn Baciocs Je. cratet Sp, 
the top of the canvas, and painted with 
ical decision of form that distinguishes 


low and glorious union of landscape and history, 
of the Poussin size, is the completest I have seen, 
for all and every * 


P. P. Rusens. ‘A Trium . 
This excellent pi is a free imitation of a 
similar subject by A. Man with such varia- 


Court, then ado the Ducal Palace, and this 
subject is a with Rubens’ own variations. 
The pr ineludes a priest attired in scarlet, 
musicians pla on instruments and leading a 
white bull, baskets of 


A. Champernowne, Esq., until it passed into 
hands of the present ‘ 


Muriuw0o. ‘St. J and the Infant Saviour.’ 
From Mr. H. Hope’s : a small example, 
remarkable for 


its harmony. 
Sin J. Rexwoups. ‘ Puck '—seated on a toad- 
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From the multiplied engravings after this univer- 
sally-known subject, it calls for no detail of deserip- 
tion. Asa work of Art it is one of Sir Joshua's 
most glorious examples, both in execution, luscious 
impasto of colour, and the genre of ideality so 
peculiarly his own. Fortunately, it remains in a 
fine state, = 5 Kang F —* urges pas 
tam of whic e number tha 
—— pure are so limited. 


press Boydell, to 
the series ex ly painted for Messrs. ell, to 
illustrate “ 8 

Life of Opie” it is said of him (Op 


eGallery.”” In “Taylor's 

ie) that “‘he had 

a strong sense of humour, and discovered it when 
it was not obvious to common minds. I recollect 
that he noticed with high admiration the attitude 
in which Bottom is placed in Sir Joshua’s picture, 
considering it as an admirable stroke of humour to 
give Bottom a contemplative and philosophic 
t with an ass’s head. Multitudes have seen 

the picture without observing this striking proof 
of the genuine humour of the great artist.” 

RempBranvr. ‘An Allegorical Sketch ’—having 
for its subject the triple alliance of the European 
Potentates to subjugate the Dutch. The com- 
position is crowded with figures and emblems; 
and entirely painted with brown tints. In the 
—— of the effects of Rembrandt van Rhyn, 
deposited in the office of the Administration of 
Insolvent Estates at Amsterdam, anno 1656, this 

icture is called ‘ An Allegory of the Union of our 
Coun . Since that period it has been in the 
mn of Sir Joshua Reynolds and Benj. 

est, P.R.A. 

P. P. Rupens. ‘Landscape—a Woody Scene 
by Moonlight,’ in which the painter has ventured 
upon the very unsatisfactory notion of representing 
the stars illuming the horizon by colour. There 
is an engraving by Bolswert of the subject. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds alludes to this picture in his 
“ Discourses,” at which time it wasin his possession. 
It has since successively belonged to the Earl of 
me tg W. Willett, Esq., and the Earl of 

ulgrave. 

A. Det Sarto. ‘Head of St. John,’ life size, 
From the Mareschalchi Palace, at Bologna. 

Sir Josuva Rernoips. ‘The Sleeping Girl.’ 
When this picture was exhibited in 1787, Northcote 
says, in his “ Life of Reynolds,” that he and Opie 
were the rs for arranging the pictures in 
that year’s extibition, and that they found great 
difficulty in placing it, being so powerful in its 
effect as to seem to annihilate every picture around 
it. There is a repetition of the subject in the 

ion of the Marquis of Lansdowne, at 


R. Witson. ‘ Landscape—an Evening Effect,’ 
treated much like Rembrandt. 

Conrecio. ‘The Holy Family,’ a reposo: 
from the Orleans Collection ; in the old ca ue 
of which no purchaser is named. Probably this 
was occasioncd by the hesitation of the cognoscenti 
of the period to admit the validity of its being 
attributed to Corregio. Barry says, “ this picture 
has a great deal of excellence.” He ibly 
could not enter into a higher feeling than the mere 
academical execution, or the theoretical contri- 
vances of Art; but much more than these are 
required to appreciate and understand the capti- 
vating charms of this great artist. The objection 
to some di ions in the drawing of the 
Virgin and St. Joseph is the foundation which 
has originated the doubt of its authenticity. Cor- 
regio was the disciple of Nature, the pupil of 
ne master, the s t of no academy; but 
formed his conceptions in comparative obscu- 
rity; and the natural inference follows, that the 
mind was far in advance of the hand. In the 
small picture now before us there is an elegant 
and original fancy, a 9 harmony in the 

of the lights and shades, riveting the 
attention with wonder at the undefined and mysti- 
cal emanations of the whole. In Haydon’s “ Lec- 
tures on Painting and Design,” p. 272, are the 
following remarks on the picture, —* vigorous 
though rather brusque writer :—‘‘ The feeling for 
as cannot be taught: it is intuitive, and is 
visible in the —2 essay. Mr. Rogers has one 
of the very ear pictures of Corregio, and his 
rich surface is visible throughout. From its 
awkward drawing and childis ary it 
has All that Nature 
: all that he acquired 

It is a genuine and 

curious yaya he who doubts it has no 





Annipat Caracct. ‘The Coronation of the 
Virgin.’ Formerly in the Aldrobandini Palace. 
From the great artistic skill here displayed, this 
capital performance may rank as one of the most 
important of the painter’s pictures in this country. 
The composition represents the Holy Virgin 
seated between God the Father and the Divine 
Saviour of Mankind, with groups of angels playing 
on various musical instruments, and numerous 
seraphic —_— floating in the dazzling light of 
heaven. The picture is nearly five feet long, by 
four feet high; the figures are necessarily of 
small proportion for so extensive a combination 
upon this limited space: an advantage is conse- 
quently given to display the most careful treat- 
ment of every part. The most prolific fancy 
united with unassuming simplicity, and imbu 
with a deep study of Corregio, are here combined 
with the happiest success. 

Grorciong. A small full-length figure of ‘A 
Knight in Armour.’ Previously possessed by 
Mr. West, and executed in a full, rich, and glow- 
ing tone. Although no one can mistake the 
Venetian school ir which this picture is painted, 
yet Mrs. Jamieson, in page 395 of “ Com- 
panion to Galleries,’”’ says it has been attributed 
to Raffaelle ! 

RAFPAELLE. ‘The Virgin and Child.’ Pur- 
chased from the Orleans Gallery by G. Hibbert, 
Esq., and from the latter — by H 
Hope, Esq. Engraved by — It is pain 
in the second manner of Raffaelle, at the early 
period of his residence at Rome. The Virgin has 
the eyes cast downwards; the Infant, standing, 
leans on the Divine Mother, who supports him 
by one hand placed under the left foot, the other 
—— round his waist. The original cartoon 

awn with black chalk, was brought to England 
recently by Mr. Dominic Colnaghi, and a full-sized 
lithographic facsimile was published of it by him. 

DomeENicatno. ‘Landscape.’ A small picture, 
known as ‘The Bird-catchers.’ From the Bor- 
ghese Palace. 

Bassan. ‘ Lazarus andthe Rich Man.’ 

RempBranpt. ‘A Forest Scene, with sunset 
—— From the collection of Benjamin West, 

Sir Josuva Reynotps. ‘The Strawbe 
Girl.’ This is a picture which the artist himself 
so much esteemed that he made several repe- 
titions of the subject. Sir Joshua said that it was 
one of his best works, and that no man could pro- 
duce more than half a dozen really original sub- 
jects in his life, adding, and “ this is one of mine.” 
Vide “ Northcote’s Life of Reynolds.” 

Garnsporoven. ‘Landscape.’ Painted in the 
cool grey tones of the mornings of English climate. 

We have wee noticed the chimney-piece as 
the work of our admirable sculptor, Flaxman. It 
has a basso-relievo on each side, representing, one, 
a Muse with a lyre, and the other Mnemosyne, 
the myth of Memory. On the mantel-shelf are 
two small crouching statues of Cupid and Psyche, 
full of the same graceful feeling which distin- 
= —— ¢ Homer vy 4 a oes lus. 

e Cabinet, immediately o ite the e, 
is adorned with four sunall placesen by T. Stothard’ 
R.A., of the most elaborate execution, richness of 
fancy, and bright colouring. The two long and 
narrow compartments in the upper part are filled 
with ‘ The Procession of the Canterbury Pilgrims,’ 
and a companion picture of a Procession com- 

of the characters in Shakspere’s plays. 
he two front upright panels contain a scene from 
“‘Boccacio,” and a féte champétre, such as Watteau 
has often represented, but never equalled in this 
charming and elegant scene. Ona small console 
is the fine antique head of a youth in Carrara 
marble, one by Mr. Fagan from Ostia, where 
the ‘Apollo Belvidere’ was found. Besides many 
Etruscan vases of the purest design, one is particu- 
larly distinguishable which represents the goddess 
Venus, surrounded by her nymphs and Cie ay 
beautiful boy with large wings on his sho . 
For elegance of drawing, freedom of outline, 
grace, and expression, this vestige of antiquity is 
one of the rarest monuments of antique Art that 
hasever been discovered among the Attic vases. 
An * candelabrum of bronze, fourfd in the 
sea at Puzzuoli, for free and graceful design, be- 
longs to the epoch when the perfection of form 
was attained. There are many other gems of 
verti, such as antique gold ornaments, miniatures, 
and carvings, each in itself a remarkable rarity of 
captivating interest. 





—— 
THE ANTE-ROOM 


Is a corridor leading from the Dra: room 
the Library. Among other objects of ae 
is a vase from Agrigentum, representing a mar. 
riage or initiation, as well as man others from 
the same place and Vulci; a lion, = calcareous 
stone, brought from the Thebaide by Mr. : 
a colossal head of Nepthys, in red granite with pas 
hieroglyphic inscription ; and a small idol, in black 
basalt: both these also found in the Thebaide by 
Rome, by Mar. Hogers, ‘Betidon hess nus 
me, by Mr. ers. ides, h 
the following three pictures :— — 
Sir Josnva REYNoLps. ‘ View from his House 
on Richmond-hili.’ Certainly a curious 
with some isti 
directly opposed to all ordinary notions 
senting this elegant and far-famed 
Trrian. ‘La Gloria di Tiziano.’ This 
is so called from an inscription of “ Gloria: in 
excelsis Deo,” which is on the —* i 
by Cornelius Cort. It has also 
Apotheosis of Charles V., 
and ‘Il Paradiso.’ i original sketch, 
which is in Mr. Rogers’s collection, of the 
icture formerly in the Escurial, and now mee a 
useum of the Prado, at Madrid. By tradition 
we are informed that the composition owes its 
origin to a dream of Charles V., in 


of which he commanded Titian to paint the. sub- 


ject, and it was placed by the Emperor in the 
onastery of St. Geronimo de Justé, whither he 
retired, after his abdication from sovereignty, to 
end his days. The religious is intended 
to represent, according to V: that the sove- 
reign, —* attained the pinnaele of 
glory, wis to prove to the world that he re- 
nounced its vanities, and desired to close his life 
with Christian humility, occupied alone with 
working his own salvation. he composition 
represents the Emperor and Empress kneeling 
and laying aside their crowns in presence of the 
Trinity, the Holy Virgin, St. John, and a crowd 
of saints and patriarchs. The execution is excel- 
lent, and of a full and rich deep tone of colour. 
GarnsporoveGH. ‘A Landscape, with Shi 

and Cattle.’ A picture which becomes remarkably 
luminous in a subdued light. 


THE LIBRARY. 


Lestrez. ‘Edward V. and his Brother in the 
Tower the night before the fatal crime.’ 
Hem.ino@, or HemMeELINCK. ‘ The Virgin and 
Child, in a Gothic niche.’ Exquisite for finish 
and colour. s 
...+- The Ascension’; a small picture, bys 
painter of the Ferrarese school. : 
Trr1an. Head of an elderly man, believed to 
be his ed rtrait, and certainly resembles his 
recognised likeness. 
Six J. Renoyips. ‘Cupid and Psyche’ : life- 
size figures. Psyche, holding a lamp, bends over — 
the sleeping Cupid. — 
—— = _— —_—_ in the dress 
f tient in the Hospi Bruges. 
—— Pin oft Collects 
England.” 

AYDON. A small repetition of ‘ Napoleon 
on the Rock,’ from the life-size picture at Drayton 
Manor. : 

Hosen. ‘ Head of a Gentleman, small. : 

CaNnaLetti. ‘View — — in Venice. 

Farrier. ‘Going to School.’ ; 

Fra. AncEtico, ‘Salome dancing = 
Herod.’ A curious specimen of this very 


painter. 
DRAWINGS. 


‘ Stoneh ~ 

J. M. W. am, * 2 a Nurse 

f the Asturias.’ 
By RAFPAELLE there are two: one is te § “4 
brated ‘Entombment,’ in pen and * 
Crozat Collection ; and the other, int chalk, 
‘The Madonna, Child, and St. John, — 
in — the picture known as 
del Cardellino.’ 

A study in black chalk, by Micust — 
of aseated figure, which is engraved Ottley 
“Italian School of Design.’ 

By A. De Sarto. ‘A Young Mss 9J 
Load,’ as well as some of great interes 
masters. nee 

But one of the greatest rarities sod 
miniature of the most finished execution 


— 
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richness of invention. A knight is ted 
clothed in golden armour and kneeling, in a land- 
scape. the Father, surrounded by cherubims, 
appears in the upper part; and in the lower part, 

e damned are suffering the torments of perdi- 
tion, A series of forty of these miniatures were 
| executed for Maitre Etienne Chevalier, Treasurer 
| of France under Charles VII., by Jean Fouquet 
de Tours, of which this is one of the choicest spe- 





| In the midst of the luxuries of Art and e - 
| cies of Literature, in a Poet’s library, what fitter 

Sanctum could exist to display, framed and — 
the original document signed by John Milton, 
conveying the copyright of the immortal “‘ Para- 
dise Lost” for the sum of five pounds. The first 
edition is also in the library; and among the 
|| guriosities, not the least interesting, is a sketch 
|| and memorandum book, filled by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds during his tour in Italy. 


THE DINING-ROOM. 


Sm J. Reynoxps. ‘A Girl with a Bird in her 
Hand.’ 

ReMBRaNnvtT. His own portrait. 

TrxtorETro. ‘The Miracle of St. Mark’; 
from Mr. Ottley’s collection. This is a small 
finished sketch of the * picture, considered to 
be the chef-d’ceuvre of the painter, which he exe- 
cuted for the Scuola di San Marco. For fulness of 
|| animation and furore of pencil, this is a magnifi- 
‘| cent proof of his extraordinary facility and bril- 
liancy. 

Craupe. ‘Landscape, with — Shepherd 
and his Flock—in the distance a Mill.’ Of octagon 
| form, and a perfect gem of pastoral tranquillity. 
Formerly in the collection of Mr. West, and No. 
| 11 of the “ Liber Veritatis.” 

L. Caracci. ‘The Virgin and Child, with six 
Saints.’ An elegant picture replete with grace ; 

| there is a repetition of it at Bowood. Mr. Rogers 

| purchased the one he possesses at Bologna. 

| 

| 








RarraE.ue. ‘Our Saviour on the Mount’; from 
the Orleans Collection. — this small pic- 
ture is in the formal manner of 0, it is not 
deficient in the higher attainments which became 
the distinguishing characteristics of the greatest 
of painters. The subject forms one of the small 


com ents of the predella of an altarpiece 
which was at Perugia. From the vagueness of 
| the various writers on the works of lle, it is 


| difficult to say whether it was part of the altar- 
| piece painted for the nuns of St. Antony, or that 
| Of the Famiglia Ansidei. Mr. De Quatremére 
|| is not very explicit in his ‘Life of Raffaelle”’ ; nor 
has Mr. Hazlitt, the translator, in the last edition 
published in ““Bogue’s European Library,” taken 
any pains to rectify the erroneous catalogue, or 
indicated the changes of possession of many pic- 
|| tures which have occurred since M. de Quatre- 
mére’s book was written. 
| Vetasquez, ‘The Prince of the Asturias, 
Don Balthazar, when six years old, on horseback.’ 
There are two other pictures of this subject in 
|| England, one at Dulwich, and the other 
|| by the Marquis of Westminster. Although to 
|| @ mediocre connoisseur the b und would 
|| ap unfinished, yet, as the harmony is ect, 
| and Velasquez treated so many fine works in a 
| similar manner, it is more than e he 
thought enough was done for comp! of the 
subject. 
- Poussty. ‘Landscape—the Campagna of 
* From the collection of Mr. wne. 
OMENICHINO. ‘Infant Christ,’ : 
be os * 
_R. P. Bontneton. ‘The Turk,’ seated, with a 
Pipe. 8o little —* the French amateurs ca 
appreciating this vigorously coloured little 
| ture, that Boulagton never found a —8 
it, although he had got so tired of its remaining on 
hand that he offered it for 50 francs (£2) in vain, 
in Paris. At the sale of his works, after his de- 
prea ba was — A Brod T. Lawrence for 
ineas, and at tter gentleman’ 
was obtained by Mr. . * 
C. DAurixõ. ‘ A Warrior mounted on horse- 
back,’ from Sir J. Reynolds’s collection. 
_ , 8m Georcr Beaumont. ‘Conway Castle,’ a 
landscape, adorned with figures by Sir D. e. 
P. P. Rupens. * ‘Woody Scene 


with Fi — Landscape— 
— — From the collectionof the uis 


Giotro. The fragment of a fresco represent- 
ing St. Paul and St, John. Executed about 1295, 








in the Church of the Carmelites at Florence. This 
small part of the whole composition, which is 
my ved by Patch, was brought to land 
by Mr. To , who obtained it when the church 
was repaired a fire in 1769, and the remainder 
of the frescoes were destroyed. We find it in this 
collection a work of extreme curiosity and interest, 
possessing, as we do, so few authentic examples of 
the ancient school of Italy in England. 


G. Poussin. ‘ Landsca 

....- A frame — —— ancient 
miniatures of illustrious persons, among others, 
Queen Elizabeth, by Holbein. 

Domenicuino. ‘Landscape, with Apollo and 
Marsyas.’ From Mr. West’s collection. 

Baroccio. ‘The Madonna del Gatto.’ Ar 
tition of the subject by this painter in the Na- 
tional Gallery. From the Salviati Palace, Rome. 

N. Povsstn. ‘The Adoration ofthe She 
herds.’ From the collection of Lord Rads 
A capital arid harmonious picture. 

PAvuL VERONESE. ‘ Magdalen anoint- 
ing the Feet of our Saviour.’ A repetition, on a 
smaller scale, of the large picture which is in the 
Durazzo Palace, at Genoa. It was in the collec- 
tion of Henry Hope, Esq., and — at his 
sale, in 1816. Gorgeous and brilliant in colour, it 
is an admirable example of the Venetian gaiety of 
representation of sacred subjects. 

AssAN. ‘The Good Samaritan.’ From Sir 
J. Reynolds’s collection. 

Rupens. ‘The Evils of War.’ From the 
Balbi Palace, and afterwards in the collection of 
A. Champernowne, Esq. This small picture is of 
the highest excellence and beauty: the female 
forms, for this master, are drawn with unusual 
grace. There is a large picture of this subiect 
now in the Pitti Palace at Florence, which was 
painted for the Grand Duke Ferdinand, in the 

ear 1605, of which this appears to be a small 

nished study. 

T.Srormarp, R.A. ‘The Blessings of Peace’ 
—a picture which is a kind of companion to the 
last-named one of ‘ The Horrors of War,’ by Ru- 
bens. However o— it re pw lace our 
countryman on a level wi e mighty Fleming, 
still we may be allowed the vanity of saying that 
he has painted a brilliant and meritorious work 
which does honour to the English school. 

Guerrcrno. ‘The Madonna and Infant Saviour.’ 
From the Borghese Palace, Rome. 

Gurpo. ‘ Head of our Saviour crowned with 
Thorns.’ From Mr. West’s collection, and well 
known by a beautiful engraving by W. Sharp. No 
transfer of the subject is, however, capable of im- 
pues the sublimity of sorrow in this divine 

ead, which is a perfect work of the master, and 
painted in his best or silvery manner. 

On a pedestal in this apartment is an antique 
marble vase, with ornaments of the most delicate 
sculpture. On the sideboard is placed a terra-cotta 
bust of Pope, by Roubiliac, of which Sir R. Peel 

marble one in his at Drayton 
or. On the mantel-shelf are two small sta 
marble busts of Nero and Caligula; and onas 
in a corner of the room, the small model, in terra- 
cotta, formed by Michel Angelo, of the seated 
figure of Duke Lorenzo di Medici, which is exe- 
cuted in marble, and placed in the Church of San 
Lorenzo, at Florence: it came from the collec- 
tion of Mr. Lock, of Norbury Park. On the 
pedestal we spoke of, and on the sideboard, are 
some unimportant ornamental carvings in maho- 
y of angeles meg having been done 
by Si Chantrey, a pe he was em- 
ed as a journeyman-carver by one Bogaert, a 
a cabinet-maker, at the wages of five shil- 
lings ~~ Sir Francis, in this humble capacity, 
came to Mr. Rogers on his master’s business at 


this time. Many years afterwards, when his cele- 
brity was established, and he visi as a friend 
and a guest, he him (Mr. rs) say- 


ing: “ remember a workman who came in at 
that doer to receive your orders? I was that 
workman”! Such are the transitions of genius. 


IN THE FRONT BEDROOM. 
... The Virgin, with Saints and Angels.’ 
7. Sroruarp, R.A. ‘ The Victor's Triumph.’ 
Six J. Rernoups. A Lan J 
Gatnssonovex. Copy of Titian’s ‘ Cornaro 
Family.’ 
aio wis , with . 
RarrazELus. Cartoon of of the 
from the picture in the Louvre of ‘The 





— —— ñ⸗ 





x⸗æx 


— 

— outer in and Saints’ (antique). 

.... Head of an Evangelist. 

... + Small procession. 

.... Antique head of a gentleman with a 
black cap. 

Francia. ‘Coronation of the V * 

Sreenwyck. ‘ Interior of a Church.’ 

Trrian. ‘Charles V. on horseback.’ Study 
from the life-size picture in the Royal Collection 
at Madrid. 

T. SrorHarp, R.A. Scene from “Gil Blas.” 

Bassan. ‘The Nativity.’ ; 

A : pasties, R.A. ‘The Triumph of Am- 
phitrite.’ 

D. Tenters. ‘ Peasants in a Cabaret.’ 

Domenicuino. ‘Landscape, with Tobit and 


F. Mota. ‘ Reposo, with ls worshipping.’ 

= Nezrs. ‘Interior of A "Bnurch by lamp 

t.’ 

pp ‘The Virgin and Child’— 
figures of life size, uarter length ; replete 
with the elegant drawing of the master, although 
but loosely painted. 

T. Srornarp, R.A. ‘A Féte Champétre.’ 

.... ‘A Tournament,’ 

Prup’HoMME. An historical subject. 

—— ‘A Mother teaching her Child to 
read.’ 

Siz G. Beaumont. A Landscape. 

T. Sroruarp, R.A. ‘Rustic Courtship.’ 

Trr1an. ‘Samson and Delilah.’ 

T. SrorHarp, R.A. ‘Cupid Bound.’ 

- +.» ‘Calton Hill,’ 


BACK BEDROOM. 


Vetasquez. ‘A Spaniard,’ half length and 
life size, represented in profile and smoking. From 
the collection of R. Westall, R.A. 

Rosert Hannan. ‘Confidence,’ ag 

. ... The companion ‘ Diffidence,’ idem. 

F. Snypers. ‘Dead Game’; a lobster ina dish, 
and other objects. From the Altamira Gallery, 


Jackson, R. A. ‘Portrait of the late T. 
Stothard, R.A.’ 
T. Sutty. ‘Portrait of her Majesty.’ Painted 
+ hag American artist in 1838, and presented to 
, ers 


R. 8. USELI. ‘A Witch.’ 


UPPER BEDROOM. 


S. Rosa. ‘Jasa destroying the Dragon.’ From 
the collection of W. Y. Ottley, Esq. 


IN THE HALL. 


Cravpe. A large landscape seen through the 
—— —* was in the a —* 
ection, and the only picture bearing name 0 
this master it — 8 with great 
raise, as being quite worthy of the name it bears ; 
but it is by no means a — pe work of the painter, 
even if it were an authentic performance. 
Independently of the ready and frequent access 
we have enjoyed by the kind ’s liberality 
to view at leisure every apartment and object in 
this Temple of Taste, for which our earnest 
thanks are offered, we have, besides, the - 
fying announcement to make, that permission is 
most readily granted, upon a written application, 
to all persons whose rank and position ong 
request, to view the house and its contents . 
during fine weather, after two o’clock in the 
afternoon. 
—— — — 


RESTORATION OF THE ADORATION 
OF THE ‘MAGI,’ 
By Monvs Monrezets, ~ 
In the Church of St. Katharine, at Malines. 


Wuenever Rubens, whilst residing at his cha- 
teau at Steen, pny Malines, he would 
order his to * the Rue d’Anvers, 
opposite to the street “den Neerheemd,’ 

which small 
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THE ART-UNION 








in not without its defects; and canvas, 
in a measure to the character of the loca- 
lity, somewhat over ; before, however, 
inspecting it more closely, it will be necessary to 

give an ou the history — 
as we have said , ascribes 
i’ to Morus Moreels 
nes, who, upon his 

parts to claim an i 

in the 1616, 
of St. Katha- 
for Italy, was 
er artists 


merit, who was born at 
the pupil of M. Mirevelt, and comp 
dies in Italy, whence he returned in 1604, 
soon rendered his name celebrated by the full- 
length — of the Count and Countess of 
Kuylenburg and other persons, all treated ina 
very superior manner. He died at Utrecht, as 
mayor of the town, in 1638. 
its inspecti picture itself bears unfortunately no mo- : 
of the ting, which is on can- nogram, but sim y the date of 1614, and the | objects, he has rendered 
h by 13 feet wide, is, as has portrait of the , in the present case insuffi- option, by outlines in ivory black, in such @ pre- 
, ‘The Adoration of the | cient for identification. There remains, however, | posterous manner as to revolt even common 
apoeryphal—that is to cient for idetple doubt but that the traditionalluded sense.” Six years afterwards the picture was 
scene of the birth | tomay be relied upon as correct. From the therefore a second time cleaned by J. B. Jofiroy, 
cavern, in the neighbourhood of | mens of the art of M. who succeeded in disencumbering it of the daubing 
the arrival of Mary and i of Van Laer. Still it continued to be looked upon as 
tical i is ci alone saved it from 
Promenade, 
beyond doubt, not the work of his 
more than of that of any of hi 
Morus Moreels the yo 
of Utrecht, =, — 
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THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
CHARTER OF INCORPORATION. 


Iris with very great pleasure we state thata Char- 
ration has beengranted to this Society ; 
—— Exhibitions in Suffolk-street have, 
for twenty-three years, been instrumental in pro- 
moting the interests of British Art, and whese 
members have, all of them, manifested industry, 
and many of them considerable ability. 
If, of late years, there has been less evidence of 
advance than might have been looked for, there 


can be no doubt that, in the Society in a 
more elevated and digni we obtain 
the surest guarantee of its progress and improve- 


t; and we trust and believe, also of its more 
judicious and liberal conduet. ‘The effects of this 
Charter cannot be otherwise than beneficial—not 


blic. 
~ circumstances under which the Society have 
obtained this valuable boon and manifest advan- 


tage are briefly these :— : 

the spring of 1846, a memorial was prepared, 
to which was affixed a number of signatures—as 
well of Artists as patrons of Art—comp’ 
several of the nobility and persons 

in the literary and scientific world. 

The Memorial to the Queen states the ground 
on which the Charter was asked. After reci 
that for “ ty-three years the Society 
a and laboriously struggled against —_— 

ifficulties, now happily surmounted” ; and 
“the number of works of Art annually exhibited at 
the Gallery of the Society has averaged about 840; 
that the amount of sales has averaged about £2000 
annually, and for the last five years more than £4000 
annually; and that there have been sold from the 
Exhibitions 2244 works of Art, whereof 909 were by 
members of the Society, and 1325 by exhibitors not 
members, in which latter number, whose were 
sold out of the Society’s Exhibitions, are to be found 
names of several artists who are now among the 
eminent of your Majesty’s Royal Academy,”— 


the Memorialists add, that 


“the success which has attended the efforts of the 
Society has not only encow them to persevere with 
= aon — — m in — — carry 
ou object for whic Soc: was con- 
stituted, but has also induced * to —* 
extending the sphere of its usefulness 
Society’s present establishment the ion of a 
School of Art for providing instruction of the first order, 
and on —* most liberal scale. 
“ That the objects of the Society would be very essen- 
—— and —æ— by the a 
em of your ity’s harter neor- 
poration, which nt ym a them to transact 
—* — —*8* * when humbly - 
your Maj to pray for so us a the 
memorialists, with the * test — — 


g 
F 


: 


jesty’s justice, wisdom, and , venture to 
point to the eminent services the has already 
rendered to the Arts and Artists of your 's king- 
dom, and to the arduous difficulties have so perse- 
veringly struggled against; but espec to the im- 


ant benefit that must result to many of your Ma- 
Jeary subjects from the contemplated School, which is 
on 


wi at and earnest importunity humbly 
your Majesty’s gracious noti * the grant 
— memorialste fear itis im; ible for the 
ety to i posed School chan 
of prot he * * * eg 
To the memorial was attached the tures— 
some of them by proxy—of 13 peers, 34 members 


of Parliament, about 50 officers of the army and 
navy, 18 cae, about 150 patrons or friends 
of Art, and 123 artists and engravers. 

Previous to the transmission of the memorial to 
the Queen, a correspondence took place 
Hurlstone, President of the Soci ,and Sir M.A. 

; the former being ap: 
fear which the revult porved tote ground- 
w result proved to be entirel 
less, Mr, Hurlstone, having intimated 4 
the Society had no reason to an te 
y on this was to, with his 
—* , first by Sirk A Shee antl 
y the Secretary, to the effect while 
sident and Council of the Ro al Academy 
Conloty om ne Artists credit 
ich Mr. Hurlstone, on the of the Society of 
** Artists, professes, ————— of the 
bag Arts in Great Britain, 
⸗ that the members of the Academy 
22* neither the desire nor intention to inter- 
e with the pr of the Society of British 
ts, or the of any other Society of 








a 





their brother artists, which may appear to be di- 
rected to the attainment of so an object, 
and which may be conducted without to 


Charter ulti y had the Great 
Seal attached on the 3rd of February, 1847. The 
following is an analysis of the Charter :— 


After reciting the establishment of the Society of British 
Artists in the first clause Society 
by the name of the Society of British . 

2. Declares the ieee are oe cr roa Nagy met 
Aiding, promoting, e 
end pasdkios of OS arto ef pelatine, eouiptare. pure ont wake 
tectural designs. 


to hold real estate, not ex- 
— — 
ties of the Socie 


Vice-President; Mr. Stevens, ; Mr aseell, 
Secretary; and Messrs. Clint and 
8. Directs monthly and 


©. &e. 
10. Provides for calling special ey the Presi- 
a or — uisition of five of 4 en 


. Empowers by- regu- 
lation of the Society, and es its Exhibitions ;and 
for sup) a School and lectures for instruction in the 
Fine Arts, and for provision forany destitute mem- 
ber, or any destitute or orphan of 


member. 
But the c ation is prohibited from imposing any 
fine on the withdrawal of any member from the 


ration; or from e 


as a new proof of earnest 
of the Crown to confide the pro- 


be 
tion on the 
to the 


tection an 
Nation—as a most essential 
duty :— 
“We, &e., that 
tended freely —— wo tele 
vours to aid and promote the 
and thus to add to the more 
ments of our loving 
We anticipate the best results from this graci 
accord of her Majesty. We believe 
British Artists may become an effecti most 
valuable School of Art; and that, if as yet among 


encouragement of the Arts 
portion of its 


. We trust we 

— ——————— 
tyon the part of the Society, and upon 

its adequate support we may then calculate with 


; its elevated position it will 
Pomerat it increased 


be no reason why an Institution con- 
should be 
nected with the Arts shoul ———— 


from one connected 
literature; and therefore there was no greater ob- 


a course of 


At all events, 
receive 











are purely prospective of mere lucrative returns to 
But here, at all events, 
benefited besides the members—as is shown by the 
memorial and by conclusive evidence, 

The foundation of a School ought to 
have met—as it has met—with the ement 
ofGovernment. To sup that what was enough 
for a School of Art in1768 is enough for 1846 is 


absurd. 

If any ask, “ what good is ay ter cnr ep the 
Society ?” it may, in return, be fairly asked, “ what 
is the Royal countenance to Academy = 
each case a stamp of unmistakable, though not 
easily defined, importance, is the result. The 
presidium et dulce decus, which the Royal t 
confers, may not be by the avoirdu- 
ge weights of a mere vulgar huckster, but will not 
therefore the less valuable in the estimation of 

Artists and of Art. 
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OUR TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS. 


commonest no person 
without ree a on ey the decided superiority 
of the taste displayed in the combination of the 
colours over the same class of uced 
our manufacturers. And here we wo 
enforce the necessity of attention to these “small” 
matters, even though they be of the lowest 
quality: for, if it be worth the time of a foreign 
—— to expend his taste upon such 
goods, surely the duty is equally incumbent upon 
an English one. : 

No person can look back upon the productions 

ago, without observing the great ad- 

vance all our textile manufactures exhibit; but, 
although much has been done, we venture to 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that it is 
less than has been done by the manufacturers 
of Switzerland, France, and Germany, within 
the same period. In most of the new English 
goods of the description we are here writing 
of, that have come under —* ava we = 
nise in very man tterns that a season's 
run ween Condens this is not as it should 

: betterthan mere copyis 
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of more nearl to 
saidivin weaver of Wl ccnaieg? a 


of from five to fifteen per cent; is-not of 
moment in the cost of labour, in an article ‘upon 
which taste almost wholly fixes the value; for-an 
article that pleases the eye must always: command 
a een cle that does not; in dura- 
the fuperor method of Hnishing their goody the 
me eir 
English manufacturer has decided advan over 
the foreigner—for, in the latter essential ‘alone, 
the difference in the respective rate of wages is 
made up. He has the market at his door; and, 
with such advantages, we feel confident, now that 
he is put upon his mettle, that he must ultimately 
equal his rival in the’only essential wanting—taste. 
To our Scotch friends we would offer a few words 
i measure, will fall 
: printers must be 
greatly interfered with by the change of taste from 
the printed de laines to mixed cotton and wool 
and cotton checks for this season ;‘and, though the 
demand will doubtless be large, their wove 
must be curtailed in profit. In the active com- 
ates they must subjected to, they will 
nd fresh inducement to cultivate originality of 
design ; generally-we have found them successful 
only in imitations; we he ‘soon, from 
the establishment of Schools of Design, a better 
class of patterns produced, with an originality they 
at present greatly lack. 


* OBITUARY. 
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with a fidelity and beau ty 
It has been a t 
Art, when fine or 
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pictures 


cessible to the engraver, to ha’ 


an artist of the powers 


and 
abundantly attested by his numerous 


miniatures, vigorous original subjects of stil lie 
and his exquisite water-colour copies, over which 


he threw a peculiar charm. 


In manners-he was courteous, and in conversa- 
i ing while instructive. In spirit he was 
—— t,-and-in the pursuit of 


fame ardent wa ndefatigable —3* 
ifyi to ient 
oil integrity, he — an honourable 
endence and well-established 


& &: 
ia 
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— 
kindred spirit 
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THE DECORATIONS OF VERSAILLES. 


time ago reviewed a truly magnificent 
* — of the pictorial and de- 
f Versailles. We were then 
abled to extract largely from the exquisite cuts, 
with which its pages abound; to this truly na- 
tional publication we recur with renewed interest, 
and again make a selection from its stores of art; 
because upon Versailles has been lavished the 
treasures of the genius of France; and at Ver- 
sailles, is, consequently, founa much of that poeti- 
cal design, which has been prolificly ve of 
innumerable beautiful combinations that have been 
adopted to embellish every-day utilities. The 
prints we introduced on the former occasion were 
copies of the leading pictures contained in this 
magnificent Palace; those we now give are ex- 
amples of its interior decorations,—many of which 
not 
* important branch of art. The work under 
notice, consisting of thirteen volumes folio, has 
been produced under the patronage of His Ma- 
jesty Louis Philippe, and it forms a worthy dedica- 
tion to Her Majesty the Queen of the French. 
Versailles celebrates two pot epochs —that of 
Louis Quatorze, and that of the reigning monarch 
—the latter, even here, is a far greater king, and 
an infinitely greater MAN than the former. The 
famous chateau is well worthy of a book like this 
and nothing less than this had in any wise serv 
the purpose ; as itis, these thirteen ponderous folios 
are literally filled, page after page, with valuable en- 
gravings from the pictures, portraits, statues, busts, 
and decorative compositions in the gorgeous saloons 
and galleries of the palace; of the last, only a 
limited number could be engraved—limited com- 
pared with the endless profusion, which cover 
these historic walls. The re-decoration of Ver- 
sailles marks an epoch in the his of France ; 
itis a monument to the France of July 1830, insti- 
tuted by the presiding genius of the three 
days. The magnificent idea originated 
with the King ; and its realization, is one 
of his many titles to the esteem and 
admiration of his country. As a patron 
of fine art, his munificence cha enges 
comparison with that of others who shine 
in the history of painting, rather by the 
reflected light of the stars, by whom they 
were surrounded, than by any lustre of 
their own’; and if we compare the Ver- 
sailles of Louis Quatorze with that of Louis 
Philippe, we find that the former erectedin 
it only a memorial of himself, whereas the 
latter has in most beautiful characters 
inscribed on its walls the history of 
France. The museum of Versailles is the 
most important and complete monument 
that has ever been raised to the greatness 
of that kingdom ; and all honour is due 
to him who has thus thronged Versailles 
with the great men of the country, and 
who has registered in a grand pictorial 
series the whole of the “ Tigh facts’ of 
French history from a very early period ; 


Wes 
French work, d 
corative riches 0 


i’ 2 


ay 
AS 
QS 


for here we find in lucid arr: ent a 
sequence of centuries, with the great 
events which they brought with them— 


the dynasties and remarkable men of all 
times—Clovis, Charlemagne, St. Louis, 
Francis the First, Louis XIV., and every 
association of the times of Louis XVI. ; 
the revolution, the empire, the restora- 
tion and the revolution of July. In con- 
sidering Versailles as it is, all must be 
struck with astonishment, not so much 
at its — magnificence, as at the 
MIND exhibited in its arrangement, as 
adapted to a great purpose. To these 
splendidly restored interiors the first of 
these thirteen volumes is devoted, and 
here we see worthy mementos of the 
chapel, the theatre, all the celebrated 
salons and galleries, together with their 
styles of decorations so faithfully repre- 
sented, that the compositions sagen 
are readily recognisable. com- 
position with the shield is one of those 








* Versailles—Galeries H Dediees 
5 hee = Francais. Par C. Ga- 
Colnaghi & Co., Yea * 





fail to interest and benefit the student in a | 





in THE GALERIE pe Lovrs QuatorzeE which are 
placed above the entablature. They are numerous 


and highly ee pee ye me | the entire length 


most magnificent of — examples of art. The 
—— cut shows one end of this gallery which is 
lignted by seventeen large windows, to which, on 


of the gallery, differing from the others | the opposite side, are as many glasses to 
in its trophies and accompaniments. The Galerie | correspond. The architecture is composite, the 
de Louis Quatorze presents altogether one of the | whole of the interior consisting of marble of diffe- 


— 





rent colours. The marble columns in the cut are | Germany and Spain with Holland,” and the form of 
admirably represented; their capitals and bases composition shows the to be vaulted. This 
are of bronze, as also are the trophies ; the lions’ | galle ; as seen from either extremity, presents a 
skins, the festoons, the suns and the roses, which | cou 4 @il of the most go 8 description ; on 
ornament the vaultings and the intervals between ne 4 side is a row of candelabra, of beautiful de- 
the columns. It was in this gallery that Louis | sign, from which the eye rises to the entablature, 
Quatorze usually received ambassadors extraordi- ; and the abundant diversity of ornamentation by 
nary, upon which occasions a throne was placed at | which it is surmounted, and rests upon one or 
the extremity of the gallery, whereon he ap- | other of the pictures over the door. This cut very 

surrounded by his court. The ceiling was | appropriately stands at the head of the second sec- 
altogether painted by Lebrun, whose subjects are | tion of the th volume, which describes the 
the principal events of the period. The subject | celebrated personages of the reign of Louis XIV., 
of the composition in the cut is “ The Alliance of | and of the ulterior reigns, 
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The young Triton, is an ornamental figure in , GALERIB pgs Giaces, and the other, the vase with | in the SaALon p sch } 
the Salen Ses Garpus. There is, perhaps, | the children and garland, fills a space over a door | the picture, "Louis. SCV. precectg aed from 


nothing very original in the conception; but in 
every extensive assem- — 
blage there is necessa- Coe 
rily much which refers — 2 

remotely or directly to | ) 
some precedent. e 
mask below is from the 
Saton pb’ HERCULE, 
and the idea is so beau- 
tiful, that it will ever be 
in requisition in orna- 
mentation. The most 
rfect instances of this 
Kind we find in the 

borders of those com 
sitions called the Bible of 
Raffaelle; being orna- 
ments that were de- 
igned byJulio Romano. 
The Salon d’ Hercule 
occupies the site of the 
ancient chapel of the 
palace, and derives its 
present name from the 
painting on the ceiling, 
representing the Apo- 
theosis of Hercules, 
executed by Lemoine. 
This saloon is remark- 
able for its magni- 
ficence ; being the first 
of the principal apart- 
ments of the king. The 
marble ornaments are of exquisite beauty and 

admirable execution. His Majesty Louis Phili 
has placed here an —S statue of Louis XIV. 
and opposite to it “‘ The Passage of the Rhine at 
Tolhuis, in 1692,” by Vandermeulen; indeed it is 2 
to the taste of the king that the entire honour of . 2 
) — admirable A ng wae’ is due: for —s 
uring the years occupied in the re-decoration of * 
the , France.” The picture is placed over the fire-place, | as a Roman emperor, and surrounded by 

Vereaiiies, his majesty exhibited a greater degree and Louis XV. is represented holding in one hand | appropriate to allegorical narrative. The 

the helm, and with the other presenting an | oF Louis XV. is distinguished by the most grace- 
olive branch to the allegorical figure, France. | ful movement, and tells prominently as the centre 
The picture was painted by Lemoine. The | of the composition. Versailles presents a more 

Salon de la Paix is situated at one extremity | marked contrast in the works of its two 














of the Galerie de Louis XIV., at the other | —— of Louis Quatorze and that of 


end of which is the Galerie de la Guerre, | Philippe—than any other existing edifice that has 
joining the Salon d’ Apollon; while the | been enriched by decorations of vari \ 
ormer communicates with the Chambre de | In the former period history was allegorized; 
la Reine. The composition from which the eat events were celebrated in poetical art; the 
room derives its designation, is of course on d’ Apollon, and the Salon d’ Hercule suf- 
allegorical, and essentially of the style then | ficiently in their em see bespeak the source 
prevalent, that is, the aiieaistte were rather | of their decorations—how differently would these 
pointed to Roman circumstance, than Greek | rooms have been appropriated had they been of 
art. We find, consequently, the king attired | recent construction. 








any individual 

The vase with the two cornu- 

refer us again to Italian art, 

an endless diversity of similar 

objective, well adapted for carrying colour. Such 
materials are the common property of orna- 
mentists; but, as in this case, they derive an 
additional grace from their style of association. 





1 of Raffaelle, who have bequeathed 

their genius to St. Peter's aed the 

modern sdornment owes infinite 

7 *— in an that is beautiful 
remotely akin to these exquisite arabesques. 

This composition of military trophies is in the 


































































































The cireular composition, surmounted by the 
shell, well repays the closest examination; the 
roses and other flowers lie with much natural 
grace on the upper sides to which they 
additional richness, and at the same time 
effectively support the shell. 
apoupmant 
of the gro 
up, save by the feet 
refined taste. The eye 
mals, is one of six, beautiful 
page of the third section of the third series, which 
comprehends subjects from the Peace of Min 
to the reign of Louis XIV., or from 1678 to 


_ The small cut describes one of jumerous 
jects of ‘Old Sevres,’ —— 
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To the centre 
e rams heads would give a leaven 
ue; but this is nowhere else taken 
; all else bei 
let, su 





Indeed, the salons contain many very 
costly and rare examples of vertu. 


picture by Gudin, 
representing a battle 
fought by the Mar- 
quis of Coétlogon, 
against the Dutch, 
in which the ships 
}\ of the latter were 
taken. This artist 
is well known among 
ourselves, and we 
find at Versailles 
many of his very 
finest productions— 
works of that class 
which having been 
once seen are never 
forgotten. To him, 
indeed, has been 
confided the celebra- 
tion of all the 
recently inted 
naval exploits of 
French history. 
These works are 
— yr A on the 
ground floor of the 
alace, as in the 
avillon du Roi, 
occupying the left 
centre of the palace, 
and joining the left 
, wing, and having on 
one side the chapel, 
and on the other the 
apartments contain- 


+; 


& 
. 


} ee — — 
eS: 


Le - 


F 

J 
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Louis XVI. Among the principal of 
these works of Gudin, is that 
or of Cadiz, fought in June Algerines. 
Another is 
Coétlogon’s 
expedition to 
Gibraltar in 
thesame year, 
also the ex- 
—— to 
alaga. The 
latter are two oval pietures 
beautiful in effect. The 
former, a larger one, but 
also oval, affording a dis- 
tant view of Gibraltar. 
Another painted the 
same artist, is the battle 
of the N Sea, ht 
in 1696. Like many other 
edifices of importance, 


tinually subject to changes 
and additions. 
Blondel in his work on 
French architecture, says, 
that in 1755, the palace 
wag flanked Se four pa- 
vilions, built of stone and 
brick with an iron balcony, 
which went all round. 
These pavilions, however, 
cannot be identified with 
the edifices which now 
bear the name, and the 
paintings with which they 
are so profusely adorned 
are of very recent date; 


indeed they have entirel / 
risen from the maga 
ficence of the rei 


here ; but there are never- — 
theless works by other 


ters. Other subjects 
this collection of marine 






tions, are — The > — = 
* aren of —— Ctncosre sect 36 
a view of Genoa from the 


sea, which is covered with 


ee? 





*8* fleet 5 ie myer 8 Chios,’ fought in 
; e Bom ent 0: ers,’ byD 

The design with the blank oval isin | in 1681, which, if our — ‘atone 
the SALLE DE LA MARINE, and bears supplied materials to a popular French artist—of 
the date 1703—that of the subject of a' whom we have had occasion to speak favourably 





ing the pictures illustrating events , more than once—we mean M. Lepoittevin. This 

from the time of Clovis until that of — is by an artist well known 2* ourselves, 

. Biard, who does not represent the action, but 

called | shows Duquesne on the deck of his ship, sur- 

in French history the Battle of * “4 rounded by his officers, and treating with the 
> ’ 
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Of the two florid arabesques heading this page, 
the first is in the Satte pes Marecuaux— 
it is light and ful, and at once declares its 
source. The des Marechaux is not less 


contributive “ a toutes les gloires de la France” 
—than others of the more popular apartments : for 
we find the marshals, one and all, look upon which- 
soever we may, associated with the great events of 
their respective periods. The second cut is a 
censer of elegant design, and gin pA page eh 
stanced amid leaves and flowers, and slight as the 
whole may be, there is something in design 


that reminds us of Benvenuto Cellini, and in the 
foliage something not unworthy of Albert Durer ; 
indeed, there is all the freshness and luxuriant 
leafage which prevails in his Nuremberg remains. 
The two heads of cherubim are from the deco- 
rations of the Cuarau, which is one of the great 
wonders of the Palace. The lofty dome is orna- 
mented with sculptures and balustrades, the latter 
of which support twenty-eight statues. The 
whole of the exterior is ornamented with pilasters 
of the Corinthian order, and in the interior, 
columns of the same order support the vaulting 
with exquisite lightness of effect. These columns 
are of fine stone, of 
such excellent colour, 
and so beautifully 
worked, as to be mis- 
taken for marble. The 
chapel has other simi- 
lar heads of cherubim, 
in pairs, but so redun- 
Y my and ex eS 
the pain ere 
to the —E of 
giving a preference, 
where all is beau 
there is the additi 
embarrassment of find- 
ing morceaus fitted for 
abstraction — such is 
the unity of sentiment 
in the whole. 
The composition to 
which the plumed hel- 
met forms a centre, 
appears under a de- 
scription of Tue SALLE 
pe 1792, which was 


at this time, and in the costume which th 


volunteer 


—— sol 
came mars 


als of France, and even kings. 
the pictures by which 
this room is decorated 
is that of the Depar- 
—2 J the a 
uard, b iet : 
and those of the Bat- 
tles of Valmy ana Je- 
mappes, after Horace 
be oy’ > 
e large composi- 
tion of martial tro- 
phies, at the bottom 
of the » is over 
| the door of the Galleries of the ire, and 
there the blank centre is occupied “by the 


then 
wore, Thus we find by the side of general officers, 
rs, who subsequently be- 

Among 


i 


and Madame, afterwards Duch ⸗ 

Those of the Salle de Ms ore * are 
covered with representations of great battles, 
present views of military actions, which took place 


date, June 15, 1800, which is that of the battle of | in the Italian campaigns, adjusted amid 


| Marengo. These galleries are constituted of | ornaments, heightened by 
thirteen apartments, classed as those of the cam- 


paigns from 1796 to 1805, those of the campai 

from 1805 to 1810, and that called the Salle de 
| Napoleon, which contains statues’ and busts, 

These apartments are 

on the ground floor, 

and look upon the 

Parterre b — > 

cu e whole o 

the 8 e of this 

t of the palace. 

he Salle de Napo- 

leon is in the middle, 

and is equal in extent 

to two of the others. 

The extreme apart- 

a of this Poy of 

the — is the e 

de Marengo, and the 

whole of these apart- 

ments are backed by the Galerie de Statues 

et Bustes, which is lighted from the Cour de 

la Surintendance. These rooms are orna- 

mented with appropriate compositions simi- 
lar to the cut, and each is dated according to the 
events which it is intended to celebrate. In the 
Salle de Marengo, Vernet has represented the 
battle ; and here also is found the famous 
—— of Napoleon on Mount St. Bernard, by 
avid. This wing of the palace was formerly 
called that of the children of France, and compre- 
hends several chambers which, until 1788, were 
| occupied by the Dauphin, who died in the Temple, 








gold, and 

banners, surmounted by a crown of laurel, 
room, in addition to these magnificent en- 

richments, contains a column of and 


b 


three great vases, beautiful examples of the Royal 


manufacture of Sevres. Ina similar spirit is the 
decoration of the Galerie des Batailes, the con- 
struction of which was ee, his a a | 
Louis Philippe, in 1834, and finished in 1 t 
is situated in the south wing, the first floor of 
which was occupied * apartments of Madame 
Elizabeth, sister of Louis XVI., by those of 
Madame Diane de Polignac, and of the Compte 
and Comptesse d’Artois, and also of the Prince 
Lambese, of the Prin- 
Seng 9 
Duchesses de 

bourg, and of Luynes, 
&c. In order to the 
formation of this unique 
gallery the various par- 
quets were st 

ened by iron, in order 
to support the enor- 
mous 8u t 
weight in the vaulting, 
the cupola, the lan- 
terns, and the co 

of lead. The Salle 
1830 is another of the 
works and 
carried out by the 
King. This apartment 
is lighted by three win- 
dows looking upon one 


—— 
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: CAM)l/ 
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arge eut presents the design of a console in 
Pr. ae DU — which ioe uv the Cour 
de Marbre, and is laced between the chambers 
of Louis XIV. and Louis XV., with both of which 
it communicates, as also with the Galerie des 
Glaces. This apartment is remarkable as con- 
taining the clock constructed by Morand, who was 
not a clock-maker, but who has fabricated, never- 
theless, one of the most ingenious pieces of 
mechanism of its kind, Before the hours strike 
a door opens, and a small statue of Louis Quatorze 





with Frederick Augustus, the second King of 
Poland, who was born in 1696, and died in 1763 
These portraits 37 amg men of eminence of all 
classes, many of them have been painted by dis- 
tinguished artists; of others the authors-are un- 
known. We find, for instance, among the very 
first names in the series, that of Bouchardon, one 





is seen, crowned by another small figure ~ ho sus, mastne viewe:femee ® govtinn af Cisse 
senting Victory. e richly-carved console which we have already mentioned as serving to 
been imitated with much exactitude ; but no co — the lengthened series of battle pictures by 
has ever equalled the original. This carving stants din and other painters. The series consists of 
nearly opposite to the fire- , between the | six, each having rters allusive to marine 
windows; and beautiful as it is, its admirable | painting. oo degen threes above each 
work is likely to be overlooked amid such an | other in the way they are here seen; the upper- 
assemblage of chefs d’euvre of art. The Salle du most being an oval, the centre onal, and the 
Conseil is , and though by no means | lowest circular, as in the example given. 

crowded with furniture, every le space on | The last design accompanies the collection of 
its walls is most richly ornamented. portraits in the north wing ; the series commencing 











of the ornamentists of Versailles. He was the 
pupil of Costou ——— of whom we have 
already spoken. e basin of Neptune and 
Amphitrite is his most famous work. The value 
ofa collection of this kind pte gh spe pores 
not so much as a ts 

likenesses 


brated. personages, of whom generally Vol 


less 

be forgo 

Catherine the Second, Peter the Third (Russia), 
Brunewi 





are numerous, but as preserving those of others 


, but not so t as to 
tten. We find here, Frederick the Second, 


executed heads of the 
; best and least caricatured portrait of 
e, also those of D’Alembert, &e. &o. 
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Of the three cuts on this , two are from the 
beautiful compositions in Chapel—the lower 
from the Pavillon du Roi. The Chapel 

the tion of the religious art of the 

more than other collection of works 

in the same style. These designs are by different 
artists. It is scarcely necessary to observe of 
the cuts that they are from elevated parts of 
space of which is entirely 

covered with sacred history. Coypel was exten- 
sively em in the decorations of the chapel, 
and many of his works are admirably conceived. 
The centre of the vaulting is occupied by the 
choirs of Heaven. At the two extremities appear 


St. Louis and e, presiding over the 
destinies of France, and as a part of the 
same composition ; the four evangelists proclaim 
to man the tidings of great joy. La Force, an 


artist in high repute in his time, painted the | 
Resurrection, over the high altar above the | 
| to false gods, The 


royal tribune. Jouvenet has represented the 
Descent of the Holy Spirit. The artists Bou- 
logne, also, have contributed to this part of the 
chape — above the two lateral 
tribunes, the ve Apostles. In another, again 
by Coypel, we see twelve pee announcing the 
of the Messiah. e Chapel of the Virgin 
was ted by the two Bo 8, whose works 
cover the beautiful vaulting. eir chef d’euvre 
is the Assumption, in which the figure of the 
Virgin is an exquisite impersonation, and as ac- 
companiments to this work, angels are repre- 
sented bearing the attributes of the mother of 
Christ. The altar-piece represents the Annuncia- 
tion. Constan has also been ew —— 
here : he has executed in bas-relief the Visitation, 
nee alge 
pu 
+ age — 
relief, by Poirier, of which the 
Cireumeision is the subject. 
Near the windows are placed 
altars of the richest , and 
most beautiful execution. This 
magnificence is yet further en- 
hanced by bronze bas-reliefs, 
the subjects of which are—' The 
Adieux of Madeleine to St. 
Odillon, abbot of Cluny,” by 
Conston, the = er; ‘* St. 
Anne teac irgin to 
read,’ by Girenhet, * St. Charles 
Borrohmée, at the head of a 
sacred a my and suppli- 
cal eaven to save the city 
of from the Plague,’ by 
Bouchardon. The centre is oc- 
eupied by the Altar of the Sacred 
Heart, composed of marbles of 
the most costly kind. In front 
grand sitar,’ picture by Bi. 
tar, & b - 
2 * the "Last 
upper. Chapel 
the Virgin is the Chapel o 
St. Louis, in which Jouveaet has 
represented the binding 





the soldiers who had 
been wounded at the 
battle of Manoure. 
Before the altar in 


ae work is by Poi- 
rier. But the most 





liefs decorates the 





altar of St. Victoire, 
where is scen St. 
Victoire  sufferi 

death by the hig 
priest of Jupiter, 
rather than sacrifice 


author of this com- 

position is Adam, 

—— 

se elici- 

tous in his istian 

and Pagan art. The 

—— — 

able for its impressive simplicity. Theornamenta- 
tion is by Constan. The kneeling statues represent 
Louis XITI. and his son Louis XIV. supplicating 
for France the protection of the, Virgin. The 
chapel was built by Jules Hardouin Mansart 
having been commenced in 1099 and finished 
in 3 





We must, for the present, bring to a close our 


UP 
> 
⸗ 


J 
— 


——— 


aA 


Yf 


~ 
8 


— 
2 





me 


selections from this truly magnificent work: which 
we trust we shall be the means of inducing many 
of our readers to consult. 

All honour to the great King of the French ; 
whose “‘ victories of Peace’’ have been a thousand 
times more truly glorious, as well as more bene- 
ficial, to France, than the war-triumphs of cen- 
turies, which furnish themes for V 
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would have been considered worthy em- 


present cen 
bellishments to Scheer e 


into the 


f price. 


consequence of this manifest 


t improvem: 
ppreciation of excellence, | forms 
dis- | and 
h | cating 
to Mr 


and grea 


e will be accustomed to 
art, will 
in matured age. 


y be to create so refined an 
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JUVENILE ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE. 
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Early Days t productions of art will not only become gen y 


the cause of art is. 
t to illustrate | be formed by unex 

learn ; the ey 

young, proper! 
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e accept, as 
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PORTRAITS OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Lx the sentes we here commence, we shall not attempt to do more than furnish a few Biocnarnicat NotEs: there 
are many reasons why Essays on the Genius of the Painters of whom we give Portraits would be objectionable. We 
have long contemplated the publication of the series; and it is pleasant to add, that our efforts’ to procure portraits 
have been kindly seconded by the Artists: we believe that in all instances, we have secured the best likenesses ; in 
some cases they have been painted expressly for us; in others, they have been lent to us for the purpose of engraving. 


No. 1.—Csarizs Locx Eastiaxe, R.A. 


Tus distinguished painter and ——— 
tleman was born at Plymouth, in onshire, 
towards the close of the last century, and_ was 
educated at the Charter-house School, whith he 
uitted in order to devote himself to the pes of 
Tre, for which his latent disposition was first excited 
by one of those accidents to which) the world is 
indebted for many of the men whose histories 
glorify the annals of painting. Haydon was. also 
a native of Pi th, and it was while payin a 
visit e his eg ee that ~ Mr. Say * 
was impressed the picture ‘u whic e 
: a we The Dents 


former was then employ tus ’—inso- 


After 
study y for two or three years 
under Fuseli, he painted a pictute of the ‘ Raising 
of Jairus’ Daughter,’ which was purchased by Mr. 
Jeremiah Harman, for whom he afterwards went 
to Paris to copy in the Louvre; an occupation 
which the return of N from Elba compelled 

uish, * then visited his * 
nted numerous portraits, an 
hon with Napoleon 
nted a’ full h life-sized portrait 
mperor, as he 


at the gang- 

* This work was executed from 

ly , and is the last por- 

n in 24" from careful 

is person. In 1817, Mr. East- 

lake proceeded to Italy, and in 1819, visited.Greece, 
led by some friends, among whom where 

Mr. , the architect. In the following year 
he wack tour of Sicily, after which he returned 


to 3 —** a t Pc von whence he 
painted Gree n scapes, and about 
this time his * 


charming reading of ‘ Byron’s Dream.’ 
Every artist visiting Italy yields to the captiva- 
tion of its ue costume; the results of 
Mr, Eastlake’s of its character were 
numerous — illustrative of Italian 
life, among which were many banditti pictures. 

arri 


At 
was painted his admirable picture ‘ Pil- 
in sight of Rome,’ the first version 
the property of the Duke of Bedford. 
became an Associate of the —* 
» and in 1830 an Academician, ha 
the same year. He continu 
talian and k sub ; but 
devoted himself to religious art, 
sentiment to which no 
. His ‘Christ Blessing Little 
Foretelling the Destruction of 
Jerusalem ;’ ‘ Hagar and Ishmael; are pictures 
never to be mn. Mr. Eastake is a pluralist 
in honours, having also high claims to litera 
distinction; his labours in this field being 
“ Translation of Goéthe on Colour,” “ Notes to 
Kugler,” and a forthcoming “History of Oil 
Painting.” It is scarcely necessary to add that 
Mr. Eastle*e is the secretary “the Royal 
» and the keeper of the National 


One ithout departing from the plan we lay down 
ourselves to ‘ Biographical Notes,” 
this brief notice, that no living 
versally respected — there is no 
y high mind, delicate courtesy, and 
manner, more elevates the profession 
he is so distinguished a member. We 
that inter more completely 
t be formed of him by 

works. 
comment upon attacks 
made upon Mr. Eastlake, 
— — in his office 
allery ; we allude to 


however, merely to associate with the 





No. 2.—Grorce Lance. 
Mr. Lance was. born at Colchester, in 1802, where 
his father, whe was in the service of his country, 
was then stationed with his regiment. His mother 
was a member of one ‘of the most ancient and 
——— of Yorkshire. He manifested a 
taste for drawing at a very early age; his first 
efforts being directed to the 

y of-a finely s 


“ petny chef feuore [to which foe some time all 
his half-holidays were devoted. It Was, however, 
under the late’ — that he commenced 
seriously and earnestly : ot 

which may create surprise, the distance being so 


bet the art d by Mr. Lance 


ng, 
the Royal Academy, and made cartoons from 
the E Marbles. At one of his study, 
about the year 1818, so tardy was his improvement, 
that serious intentions were entertained by his 
friends of removing him from the schools of art, 
and placing him in a situation to learn a business, 
He, — laboured incessantly: his toil com- 
menced at even four in the morning, and ceased 
not until eight in the evening; and yet there was 
no satisfactory show of progress and but for the 
kind aid of a valued friend (the late E. Chatfield) 
itis probable that Mr. Lance had been compelled 
to relinquish the vag ser of art as a profession. 
And now comes the incident which has given to 
our school a painter of fruit and flowers unsur- 
passable. The time had arrived when he was to 
try a historical subject; but before actually com- 
mencing it, it was deemed advisable to experiment 
a little with colour, and a group of 
formed —— This subject having been 
painted, w was pronounced to possess con- 
siderable merit; it was sold, and is now in the pos- 
session of Mr. Creswick, the landscape painter. 
This was followed by a similar subject of greater 
pretension, which was ote son by the father of the 
artist to the Earl of bury, by whom a com- 
(eree pitene Seema From this time 
r. Lance’s works were sought by all the known and 
munificent patrons of our time. 
Mr. Lance is married, and is happy in a most- 
wife—a circumstance more fortu- 
1g Rape ting —* —— cares od 
at twenty-two ; althoug 

hardly yet — he * grandfather, 
Mr. Lance’s transition from to fruit 
the * is not without 

o 


accomplishment of a:| 
portrait—a. 





— — 


THE FINE ARTS IN AUSTRALIA. 


THERE exists no Amer index of the 
a country, or a colony, towards civilization 
refined enjoyments af life, than the 
ones of ——— either as 
objects mere wi , or to the 
embellishment or incellectual —— 
state of society can rarely be found whe 
manifestation of taste, some attempt to 
— beautiful, are not to be 
and this 


gag? 032 
— Hil 


hop Tasmania, 
and second Exhibitions of * tings, Drawings, 
&c., at Hobart Town; with local 
taini criticisms on the works ex- 
hibite , of 1845, shows a 
list of classes; the 
for 1846, numbers 258. But it must not be sup- 

that these are all original productions by 
resident artists, some of them being prints pub- 
lished in England; some few copies of the old 
masters; and others, original pictures by ancient 
and modern painters, lent to the society for the 
urpose of exhibition, by its friends and patrons. 
The catalogue for 1845, is made up chiefly of this 
latter class; comprising the names of Rei 
Holland, O’Connor, Balmer, B. West, Morland, 
Steinwyck, La da Turner, R. A, G@ 
Boxall, Ruysdael, Shayer, Crome, 
Hamilton, R.A., Arnald, Hart, R.A., J. Ward, R.A. 
S. Prout, Varley, Jones, R.A. with a 
number of our best modern prints. The list 
1846 is an unquestionable improvement on the 

as it embraces many original contri- 


ident artists and amateurs, at the 


J. G. Medland, S. J. Harvey, T. Bock, T 
Gregson. F. G. Simpkinson, P. 
Kay, J. L. Burnell, Mrs. Fereday, 
Among the works lent for exhibition we 
by Miller, Jutsum, Cipriani, T. &. 
Jackson, H. Warren, Sir J. Re 
. Hayter, Richmond, Cotman, 

ewton, and Thorburn. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY. The offer of Mr. Buchanan of the two pictures | N , at all petent to » coul 
by Agostino and — — for 4500 donde eben nen] —8 at ine ag 


return made to the House of Commons, in 
the 7th of January, 
ted, and printed for distribution. 
It includes a copy of the minutes of the Trustees 
of the National Gallery during the years 1845 and 
1846, with the names of all the Trustees present at 
each meeting; also copies of the orders and in- 


5 of their order of 


been presen 


structions to the K of the respecting 
the cleaning of the pictures, and any ons in 
respect to their arrangement; and of any other 
documents relating thereto. 


As this return was printed early in the month, 
and the gu yes of its contents have 
already been pl before the public by the daily 
ac we do not think it — encum- 
Ca our pages with extracts, but content 
ourselves with some remarks on the in- 
formation it conveys. It consists of eighteen 

li and those who wish to possess the 
folio pages, : 
entire report can obtain it at the small cost of 
twopence-hal any, at which price it is issued at 
the office for the sale of Parliamentary Papers, in 
Bridge-street, Westminster. 

The first eleven pages are occupied by the minutes 
of the proceedings at the various of the 
Trustees, from which it appears there has no 
lack of offers of pictures to the Nation, as “ gifts,”’ 
by many well-intentioned persons—which have 
been declined, principally for their unimportance, 
inferiority, or want of space to place large pictures. 
A bequest was made of the choice of ten pictures 
from the collection of the late Mr. G. Skilbeck 
Maude, of Middlewood Hall, Yorkshire: these 
(the Trustees having deputed Mr. Eastlake to view 
and report upon them) were respectfully declined 
as unsuitable for the public collection. We re- 
collect the subsequent exposition of these “ Raf- 
faelles, Corregios, and stuff.” They were sold at 
Christie’s, averaging £20 apiece! 

A picture by Salvator Rosa, —— by her 
Royal Highness the late Princess Sophia Matilda, 
has been sot 7 wre as well as one representi 
‘Nymphs and Satyrs,’ by Francis Wouters, offere 
to the Gallery by Mr. M. Forster. Mr. Henry 
Vint offered a picture by the late W. R. Bigg, 
R.A., which was declin A picture by Gaspar 
Poussin, offered by the Rev. T. Coruthwaite, r 
being viewed by Mr. Eastlake, was also —* 
fully declined. Besides the ‘ Holbein,’ Mr. B. J. 
Rochard offered works of Morales and Giorgione 
(so called) for sale, which were refused. The 
Trustees, having determined to purchase the unfor- 
tunate picture which has ca so much painful 
discussion, determined to ~~ for it a sum not 
exceeding 800 guineas. After this resolution, it 
was reported, at a subsequent meeting, to have 
been obtained for 600 guineas; so that haggling 
about price and making a good bargain ap to 
be the mode of dealing adopted. There is much 
the same procedure about the ‘Susanna and the 
Elders,’ by Guido. Although it is very desirable, 
and even laudable, to make purchases at a fair 
price, yet this manner once un as 
it will be by the published report, cannot fail 
to cause —— offered for sale to the Gallery 
to be, in the first instance, p at an unreason- 
able price, in expectation of receiving, as matter 
of course, a lower and acceptable sum. Lieut. F. 
Higginson, R.N., made an offer to lend two pictures 
by Rubens and Ostade; and Mr. M. F. Tupper, to 
resent, under certain conditions, a picture by 

rocacini: these two conditional 's were 
respectfully declined. The Hon. F. Charteris 
also proposed to deposit, for a time, his fresco by 
Tibaldi, which met the same answer: the 
Trustees saying they are not desirous of sanc- 
toning deposits in the Gallery, by private indi- 
— | works of Art. Mr. James Dansey, of 
xeter, offered to present a e picture uca 
Giordano, of ‘The Rape of the Satines, which was 
declined by the Trustees saying, they had not 
Fe “ = walls = the for this and 
ar donations. Mr. W. Upcott, of ip poe 
deceased, made a bequest of —— of oil and 
crayon pictures by the late Mr. Ozias Humphrey 
which were also declined, from the iimited 


space in the Gallery not allo the Trustees to 
receive many works of Art which might be con- 
sidered eligible, notwithstan the favourable 


opinion they entertained of the works of the late 
Ozias Humphrey.* 


* It will be seen with great 





that Sir Robert 


Peel has suggested to the Trustecs the advantage of ac- 





—— was declined; but the previous offer of 

7000 for the above, —— picture by Anni- 
bale Caracci, was renewed. Mr. Buchanan had 
sold the latter to G. Tomline, Esq., of Carlton- 
terrace, the offer became n . These arethe 
three famous Caracci painted for the Prince Giusti- 
niani at Rome, which were brought to England in 
the collection of the Duke of Lucca seven or eight 
—— Many other fine pictures were in the 

ucca Gallery, which would have been of great 
importance to a national collection ; nothing but 
the two Francias were, however, acquired for it— 
a couple of pictures certainly of great value, as 
exhibiting an incipient development of the excel- 
lence that was to follow. 

There are —— curious features, besides, in 
the Report, not least am of which will be 
found to be the vast number of pictures offered to 
the Trustees for purchase by persons of no con- 
dition in life, but mere jobbers and brokers in the 
species how ———— serene so ae denounced 
as vamped-u , for unworthy purposes of 
deception. Mtr. Eastlake must have had a very 
sickening task to view and report on this mass of 
rubbish, and perhaps, but for his judgment and 
unflinching integrity, the fine works we alread: 
—— would have been grossly coutemninaten 

y bad neighbours on the walls. We may con- 
gratulate ourselves on escaping from these nu- 
merous traps with only a mock ‘ Holbein’; and, 
although it is certainly not a ‘ Holbein,’ it has 
many points to recommend it as a good work of 
the early period it represents: this has never yet 
been questioned; it is only the pecuniary value 
which has been impugned. ’ 

We intend to give an analysis of some of the in- 
dividuals who have been thus ardent in thrusting 
their pictures on the Trustees; and some curious 
anecdotes of these “ gems of Art” will amuse the 
reader who is not behind the scene. We know of 
one picture offered by a man, a foreigner, which 
has since found its way to the stores of a pawn- 
broker for ten shillings, and another has, on the 
pressure of the disappointment, been offered for 
two sovereigns and an old coat. 

Amid the mass, a little —— * managing 
Frenchman had the luck to obtain 600 guineas 
for an untrue Holbein. It does not, however 
appear that pictures believed to be good an 
worthy of purchase were ever rejected without 
valid reasons being assi The most curious 
among the pressing offers that were constantly 
made is a very modest proposal of Mr. Samuel 
Woodburn, to grant £200 a year, for three years, 
to his brother, to enable him to travel about in 
search of pictures, for the Trustees to buy at a 

rofit of only 20 to 30 per cent.; adding that he 

d it then in his power to procure the Trustees 
some superior works to the amount of £20,000. 
We may suppose these are the stars to which Sir 
M. A. Shee alludes as not having been allowed to 
shine on the walls of the National Gallery. 

It will be readily seen, on reference to the 
printed Report, that the Trustees were ——— 
on allsides; their steady resistance has probably 
begotten a portion of the malicious procedure 
against the Keeper, who was doubtless considered 
a stumbling-block in the way of “ suitors.” 

The farther portion of the Parliamentary Pa 
relates to the “ picture-cleaning,”’ which has i- 
nated so much of anonymous scurrility. The 
murder is now out, and the assailant is avowed to 
be a Mr. Morris Moore, who appends his name ina 
letter he addressed to the Earl of Ellesmere (one 
of the Trustees), repeating again the accusations 
which had previously —— in a daily paper under 
a most inappropriate signature—‘ Verax.” We 
knew well who the writer was; but did not con- 
sider ourselves justified in mgron Sag name. The 
Trustees referred this letter to Mr. Eastlake, to 
prepare a report on the charges advanced; and at 
a fall meeting on tae 4th of Feb. it was resolved— 
“ That inthe opinion of the Trustees the report 
so made by Mr. Eastlake is entirely satisfactory, 
and justifies the confidence which they have re- 

in his judgment in res t to the treat- 
ment of the pictures in the National Gallery. 


cepting all meritorious works of Art which may in future 
be offered ; and presenting such as are uns' le for the 
National Collection to Local and Provincial Museums, 


where they would be uestionably of the st 
utility in promoting a love and knowledge of ears, 
and lay the f of minor Galleries of Pictures. 
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tional corroboration of its justice, there are let- 
ters from W. Mulready, R.A., W. me 
R.A., B. Landseer, R.A., T. Uwins, R.A., andC, 
Stanfield, R.A., all cer in the strongest pos- 
sible , that not the slightest injury has been 
done to the integral parts of any of the pictures 
which have been cleaned, and expressing their 
a and delight at the view obtained of 
works of Art, now that they are freed from 
the film and dirt which had hitherto mystified 
their true character. 

There are, besides, letters prin ee from Mr. 
John Smith (author of the “ Catalogue Raisonné 
of the works of the Dutch, Flemish, and French 
Painters”), Mr. Thomas Emmerson, and Mr. 
Peter Norton, all eminent in works of 
Art, whose testimony—founded on long expe- 
rience—is that no injuries have arisen from the 
recent cleaning of the pictures. ¢ 

After the complete justification of Mr. Eastlake 
which has now taken place, we te this 
—— on an occurrence which establishes 

right to the entire confidence of the public, 
in the msible situation of Keeper of the 
National Pictures. 

Mr. er appears not to be content with 
the unenviable mistakes he has already committed 
in the daily papers; he has “‘come out” in a 
small pamp i in which he fires at random 
against Art, ts, the Royal Academy, &c. He 
has already made three public retractations, which 
do not appear to have quite satisfied him, as he 
now asserts that he is the object of “ deliberate 
and | attacks from the anon; isans 
of Mr. tlake.”” His first retractation was a 
sturdy denial of acquaintance with the writer un- 
der the name of “ Verax,” in the “‘ Times.’””’ Now 
that the Parliamentary Report furnishes the name 
of Mr. Morris Moore, to complete the apology 
No. 1, Mr. Coningham has to deny, in unmis- 
takeable words, “any acquaintance with this 

entleman”—which, we i e, he will not do. 

he apology No.2 is Mr. C.’s regret that he had 
been led into the erroneous assertion that Sir M.A. 
Shee Reig ww wo per ae . —— 
Angelo and Raffaelle. Apo o. 3, inserted 
in our last number, was a retractation of having 
stigmatized the painters of our country as perpe- 
trators of “ chalky absurdities,” applying the term 
only to the works of J. M. W. Turner; although, 
by-the-by, in the letter in which he uses the 
words “ chalky absurdities,” he adds, “ and other 
pictures of the Royal Academy.” 

However, Mr. in his 
pamphlet a rambling attack on many minor points 
searcely worth noticing. We shall leave him for 
a future occasion, if he continues to thrust for- 
ward his “inky absurdities.” He asserts that all 
the drawings of the students contending for 
rises must Aret filtrate h the hands of Mr. 
ones. Why employ the word “ filtrate”? What 
insinuation is conveyed by it we ask our readers 
to judge. Is not some equivocal meaning in- 
tended? These petty abuses of words against in- 


dividual members of the Royal Academy, Mr. 
Jones, Sir W. Ross, and Sir M. A. Shee, come 
with very indifferent taste from a tleman who 
calls those who have defended Mr. Eastlake the 


real calumniators, and the moral assassins of 
society. Even the single annual dinner given by 
the Royal Academy becomes an offending event. 
We are seriously told that “the delicacies of the 
season savour hugely of clap-trap.” This is a 
brilliant hint to the immortal chef de cuisine, 
Monsieur Soyer, and will create a new era in 
tronomic festivals on p lic occasions. ‘ Sou 
la reconnaissance” “Vol au vent a 
jolerie’”’ will become stock dishes. 
R C. winds up his tilting by saying, Let us 
hear of fewer dinners and better pictures.”” Fewer 
than one is a crotchet that would puzzle even 
schoolboys, who are exed with mathematics, 
more than the famous “ Pons Asinorum” itself 
appears to embarrass the Don Quixote of the pic- 
ture-dealer’s dirt and discoloration.* 


nounced for publication by “ Verax,” 
ot the National Gallery, in « fow da: 
in our hands until the t number 
. We ma aent sheath give on nual is of 
— although, rom this person's already diffuse 





tades in the daily journals, we expect nothing 
but a repetition of the same nauseous matter—utterly 





worthless for any good purpose. 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


GERMANY.—Mouwnicu.—Several years ago 


King Louis wrote some on 
s rtnafa ae Wa 
— Seales 
style, expressive 
“ ie full & striking remat + 
ginality ; it very remarks on the 
most -! individuals of yo eee ene 
must unquestionably be cited as the best produc- 
tion of the —— The Walhalla has been 
almost from his childhood the King’s delight, and 
he consequently has felt fully gra at its 
It is therefore no matter of surprise 
that he should himself wri i 
moirs of those whose 
a strict and severe selection, were received into the 
grand national hall of Germany. The eminent 
establishment of Von Cotta is about to publish a 
ificent edigion of the said work, with illus- 
chiefly of the sculptures of the Walhalla, 
ved by the best artists. These illustrations 
will be the move valuable, es all the busts and 
figures have been made after authentic portraits, 
medals, &c., so that perhaps not a single represen- 
tation may be termed a fictitious one. The pub- 
lisher promises the completion of the work even 
before the ensuing summer. 

Nuremperc.—We have to announce the death 
of one —— artists — have — immortal 
reputa by aiding the recovery and restitution 
of an important branch of the Fine Arts—we mean 

ing. The — of —* deceased — 

is Sigismund Frank, a ve our city, w 
fame for discoveries and — ze* 
and sciences has been unrivalled. He died at Mu- 
nich, where, so far back as 1818, he had been called 
to exert all his industrious and imaginative facul- 
ties, for the of la the foundation of the 
it ce glass- ing establishment. 
At that period he could be upon almost as 
the only artist of ability in the mystery of the above 
art; while at Nuremberg—so rich in speci- 
mens of ancient glass-painti e finally suc- 
ceeded, after a in discovering the 
uine technicalities of painting on glass. Though 
was called away from his native sphere of acti- 
his process of eer | did not remain here 
; it was adopted by M. Kellner and his 
sons (several times mentioned in the Arnt-Union 
highest degree of 
Frank was in the 77th year of his 

age. 

Srinz (Rhbenish Bavaria).—Schraudolph, one 
of the glories of the Munich school, continues to 

uce some admirable frescoes in the celebrated 
which, in several , is now under- 
going a thor restoration, under the su- 
» the famous architect. 
when completed within a few years, 
series of works 
any, but throughout 

hed. Th 


evel yes 


incidents in the life of St. Stephen. The 
shown himself a competent master in 
—A⏑— in the Munich Basilica 
and in the Church of St. Louis (one of the modern 
architectural wonders of that city). 


artist 


Beruwn.—His Maj the King of Prussia, ac- 
——— ae merits of one of the most 
ngenious wor present age, the “ Kosmos” 
(the World » by Alexander Von H 
mut bo feeling 

isdom , has ordered the great artist 
Von Cornelius to make a suitable * in 
commemoration of this work of the great 
natural philosopher. The ign will be exe- 
cuted in a testimonial medal. It represents the 
Genius of Science lifting the veil of Nature ; 
represented most ingeniously by the artist. 
Mother of the Universe is entreated by a sphynx 
to enlighten mankind with the further unfolding 
of her mysterious secrets, The other particulars 
of the beautiful design are illustrative of the 
various natural investigations of the great 
philosopher.—It is reasonable that the ne- 





cessity of taste and tasteful ornament should 
extend even to the most common objects, for in- 
ent Ses Sa ee — 
exempt. it may, expected toys 
for — children s be so in the highest 
degree ; we are, therefore, happy to state that 
an article has lately been manufactured here which 
rises to the dignity of a work of Art; the design 
having been furnished by one of the atest 
artists of the present age—we mean very 
elegant and tasteful present of the —— 
to hi al the Prince of W Itisa 
shield, igned by Von Cornelius, moulded by 
Fischer, and cast in silver by Wolf and Lumbtro, 
chiselled by Mortens. Its ornamental features 
allude to the solemn act of christening the royal 
infant, illustrating, at the same time, many appro- 
iate texts of the Holy Scripture. In the centre 
is the head of Christ, surrounded by the cross and 
the emblems of Faith, Hope, Charity, and Jus- 
tice. Many other representations from the New 
Testament are seen in gold, and or- 
morlu. The shield bears the inscription—* Fri- 
dericus Guilelmus, Rex Borussorum, Alberto 
Eduardo Principi Walliae, in memoriam Diei 
*— xxv. M. Jan. A. MDCCCXLII.” 
IENNA.—We continue to receive very pleasing 
and interesting news from , respecting the 
ingenious artist Rahl, a native of this city. He 
is certainly one of the ablest masters of whom 
Austria can boast. His most recent work— the 
Triumphal Procession of Manfred at Luceria,’— 
is reported to be a very jewel among modern works 
exhibited in the localities near the Porto del 
Popolo. This painting is said to be much superior 
to a former production by the same artist—‘ The 
Persecution of the Primitive Christians "—which 
was considered, at its time, by connoisseurs as a 
first-rate specimen. Several other works are in 
good progress, each of which will largely contri- 
ute to the fame of this artist. 

Praeve.—The Fine Arts had formerly no ha- 
bitation in Bohemia or its metropolis ; they were, 
with a few exceptions, condemned to neglect ; but 
a glimmering of light has now been thrown into 
these obscure spheres, from the general focus of 
South Germany—Munich—in the person of Chris- 
topher Ruben, a very talented and en ic artist, 
who had been to the honourable office 
of a Director of the Prague Academy of Art. 
In this situation he found a wide field to cultivate; 
his energy soon succeeded in tilling and sowing 
the ground, and he was fortunate enough to see, 
at length, the fruits of his endeavours. Thus 
his entering the Academy can be looked upon 
and hailed as an occurrence of immense benefit. 
Wherever an idea for the promotion and improve- 
ment of the Fine Arts was to be favoured or pro- 
tected, Ruben was the man to lend his aid for 

ing into existence what taste necessarily re- 
= To his energy we are greatly indebted for 

e execution of the colossal statue of Charles IV. 
which was modelled by Hahnel, of Dresden, and 
is at present in the of B miet, of 
Nure , to be cast. In the midst of his be- 
neficial labours for the of the Academy and 
his junior followers, he does not neglect to secure 
the immortal wreath of his reputation as an artist. 
He lately com an admirable painting of 
‘Columbus.’ It is the result of much study, great 
skill, and taste, and at this moment is bei 
exhibited at Munich, the original place where his 
genius developed itself; and where this fine work 
is justly admired, we hear, even by those whose 
criticism is ever ready to detract where —2 
commend—and to praise, indeed, they are 
by the correct masterly beauty of —* —_ 

great navi is represen at the a 
moment of —— the first speck of land 
of the New World, when all the crew were lost in 
wonder, surprise, admiration, and devotion ; a 
glorious harmony of so many emotions is dis- 
played, every part is masterly executed, and 
without the least tinge of mannerism. The figure 
of Columbus is not a sturdy pirate-like marine 
hero, but rather a ion of a man worn 
out by fatigues and anxieties, as if convinced of 
the reality of his expectations, yet not without a 
dread of disappoi t—and now the delight 
of sudden t gleams from his gladdened 
eyes! All is pure nature. We may henceforth 
entertain the best hopes of seeing other grand 
historical paintings by so eminent an artist. 

ITALY.—Romez.—Our distinguished country- 
man Gibson is labouring moet diligently in his 





studio. the works which 

the attention o the visitor is the fullengmh 

of the Queen ; as much from the 

— character of the figure, as from 
troduction of colour in the work. 

, at some future time, be 

personal mn, to enter more 

tailed — pescetined — 

at present all we need say is, that i 

pated care tears rd in 

ently y the ancients; 

statue the Sindem and the bordering 

are tinged with blue, and 

‘ Aurora rising from the 

tion ofinfinite ty and 

it is spoken of in the hi 

tion. 


or on the point of completion ‘The 
riage of Cupid and Poyebe,” on ceotions nate 
Queen; ‘Venus kissing Cupid’; a monumental 
group to the memory of the late Leicester, 
executed in alto-reli the design of which is both 
novel and significant; an angel, bearing on one 
arm an infant, guides the mother, who follows in its 
flight to heaven with the other ; above is a star, to 
intimate that they have already reached the man- 
sions of the blessed ;—and lastl 


rider. 

Genoa.—At the late exhibition of the Fine Arts 
in this city the plan of the monument to be erected 
to the memory of Christopher Columbus formed 
an interesting feature. It is to be a square mea- 
suring twelve métres on each side. three 
steps a plinth is to rise, each side bearing bronze in- 
mes the —— mounted —— emble- 
mat ,on tals, representing Science, 
Piety, Wisdom, and Perseverance. Between these 
statues, on the four fronts, the same number of 
bassi-relievi will exhibit the principal events of 
Columbus’s life, viz., ‘ Columbus before the Coun- 
cil of Salamanca,’ ‘ The Planting of the Holy Cross 
on the discovered Island,’ ‘ The Embarkation of 
the great Discoverer in Fetters,’ and ‘ His Appear- 
ance before his Sovereign at Barcelona. 
the surface of the base a lofty, conical, and 
richly-decorated pedestal will rise to 

up illustrative of the moment when 

got sight of the American continent. The 

design of the monument is by Professor Michele 
Canzio; the execution of the principal 
be the work of Signor Bartolini ; 
toli will execute the statue of ‘ 
the basso-relievo of the ‘ 
Luigi P mi, the statue of ‘ 
eau — ca’; — 

Genoa, rofessor 
Academy at Turin , will model 
‘Science’ and ‘ Columbus’s Appearance 
Spanish Monarch’; the 
verance’ will be the 
— —— ro 
is to Salvatore . 

FRANCE.—Paais.—At this period of the = 
there is, as usual, an outcry against the 
is about to exercise its severity against the artists 
sending their paintings to the Louvre; of course, 
Te ly 
i iality, w is no ’ 
paintings i t on one side and not shown 
at all. A most Hamefal practice ; let 
time, the remedy will be found.——M. H. 
was chosen, by the city of Paris, to 
Chapel of the Young Blind Boys. 
fini but is not yet — — 
when the other paintings are doene· de 
of the Museé has ordered, for the Prince 
ville, six paintings for the Chateau of 
Brittany. We th 
artists: Caminade, Lefevre, 

— A clever a M. B. 
dead in Algiers. He was 2 young ® 
and indefatigable in his art: 
cold never 
ber of nst 
Keeper of the Antiques in the Louvre, just 


— 
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CORRESPONDENCE. PICTURE DEALING. 2* was a —< the well-known ‘Madonna 

— — Seggiola,’ and was shop in King 

THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. We last month made some remarks on the great | William-street, City —8 —32 

—— crept into your journal last month, | utility of Mr. Smith’s i . The | it was gorgeously framed. One would almost 
in reference to the Society of Arts, which Iam sure must | author, in his dedication of the work to the Right | think it ible that any man with £160 in his 
have escaped your editorial vigilance. The spirit of this | Hon. Sir Robert Peel, says— “ The ob- pocket could be ao arran ignorant as to believe 
is no less unjust, than its facts are incorrect; | ject of it is to convey such information to ama- vot ans a picture by Raffaelle from 

and | ain sure the mission of your journal is nottodepre- | teurs of Pictorial Art as may prevent, in a t | a shop-window ! gentleman of fortune even, 
ciate efforts to promote Art, or to propagate errors respect- | measure, the success of the frauds and impositions feaiaied 0 pletare thin 5 to be 
ing those efforts. The paragraph in question states that | so much practised, and to enable them to me | a ine Claude ; but un to trust his 


“the Council of the Society of Arts have offered a small 
premium (five guineas) for the best original pattern of a 
paper-hanging for an ordinary sitting-room, to be printed 
with not exceeding four blocks. This appears to be 
the only invitation of the Society to designers for In- 
dustrial Art, from which we cannot augur that any 
attempts are coutemplated to promote the interests of 
British manufactures.” 

Your correspondent who furnished this communication 
could have done so only on hearsay. In charity it must be 
presumed he could not possibly have seen the list of 
prises offered by the Society, amounting to 300 guineas 
with 40 medals, which fills two pages of the advertising 
columns of the Ant-Un10n. The whole of this amount, 
except some fifty guineas, is offered to designers for 
« Industrial Art” bearing directly on the “ promotion of 
British manufactures,” and nothing else. 

Allow me to enumerate some of the objects which the 
designers are invited, totidem verbis, to send in, by prizes 
varying from twenty-five to five guineas, and by gold and 
silver medals. Models or drawings are solicited for a 
goblet; ornamental case for a chimneypiece clock ; earth- 
enware mug; teapot in metal; bedroom candlestick in 
china or metal; fountain inkstand; ornamental lamp 
pillar, in metal, glass, or pottery; ornamental pattern 
for printing on china or earthenware; ornamental de- 
sign for a roller window blind; geometrical pattern for 
a Kidderminster carpet and drugget, &c. Are not these 
objects which affect the interests of British manufacture ? 
The potters, the glassmakers, the Sheffield workers, 
may be appealed to for an answer. ‘Then the manufac- 
turers in glass are especially invited, by offers of gold 
medals, to submit specimens of enamelling, and the new 
application of glass. The potters are invited to show the 
best colours of blue, crimson, turquoise, and ef green, 
and gilding on porcelain: prizes especially suggested by 
Prince Albert himself, the President of the Society. 
But it is unnecessary to enter into further detail, to refute 
your correspondent. Se much for the facts. The animus 
of the paragraph is further shown in what follows :— 
“ The neglect of the interests of British manufactures 
is an evil greatly to be deplored, but not so great as that 
which last year allotted prizes to an imitation of a 
French jug, by no means so good as the original, and a 
tea-service of the worst possible character.” You may 
not be aware that the competition last year was small; 
but you may be assured that Sir William Ross and Mr. 
W. Wyon, B.A., who were present, awarded the prizes 
to the best articles which were submitted, whatever be 
their merits or demerits: whether the tea-service can 
fairly be said to be of the “ worst possible character” 
your readers may judge from the fact that Messrs. Storr 
and Mortimer have executed several copies of the 
milk-jug in silver, and keep it as one of their standard 
patterns. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Memper oF THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

{Next toe not committing an error, is the wisdom of 
atoning for one: we readily insert the above, expressing 
our regret that we should have overleoked the Programme 
of the Society, notwithstanding that it appeared in our 
own journal as an advertisement — belonging therefore 
to a department seldom subjected to editorial scrutiny. 
The fact is that our information was taken from a con- 
temporary, by whom it was given no doubt only in part, 
and before the complete programme was issued. We 
Tejoice to find that, instead of the Society offering little 
or no encouragement to Industrial Art, they are, in 
reality, labouring for its effectual advancement; and 
cordially tender to them our best support in forward- 
ing objects so important and laudable. It is highly to the 
credit of this Institution; and we accept it as evidence 
of a new spirit and augmented energy im its management. 
While, however, we plainly and without reserve retract 
our expressions of dissatisfaction, as far as thefuture is con- 
cerned (and apologize to the Society for our carelessness), 
we hold to our opinion as to the past; and, notwithstand- 
ing that Sir William Ross and Mr. Wyon (both admirable 
artists and honourable gentlemen, but very bad critics 
upon milk-jugs) helped to award the prites last year, 
we maintain that they were awarded for articles miser- 
able in design and manifestly borrowed. [Ef our corre- 
Spondent desire it, we will enter at greater length into 
this subject—and engrave the objects he praises; that 
which was taken from a Beauvais piece, and that which 
Messrs. Storr and Mortimer have, we thimk, very unwisely 
copied ; a “ standard pattern” we hope it never will be.] 


the objects of their taste with more nty of 
attainment than hitherto; to unmask the means 
used for deception, and to obtain for the honest 
tradesman in works of Art their confidence, and 
the reward due to his knowledge and integrity.”’ 

The important work of Mr. Smith consists of 
nine volumes: the first eight volumes contain a 
catalogue of all the known, authenticated, and re- 
cognised pictures of the following ees — 
Gerard Dow, Slingelandt, F. Mieris, W. Mieris, 
A. Ostade, J. Ostade, ‘Wouwermans, Rubens, 
Vandyck, Teniers, Jan 8 G. Terburg, 
G. Metzu, G. Netscher, Van der Neer, Van 
der Werf, P. De Hooge, Gonzales, Schalcken, N. 

hem, Paul Potter, A. Van de Velde, K. Du 
Jardin, A. Cuyp, Vanderheyden, J. Ru 1, M. 
Hob J. and A. Both, W: ts, Pynacker, 
Hackaert, W. Van de Velde, L. Backhuyzen, J. 
Van Huysum, Rachel Ruisch, Rembrandt, Pous- 
sin, Claude, and Greuze. The ninth volume, pub- 
lished some years after the first eight volumes, is 
a supplement of works of the same painters, un- 
known or not sufficiently described, rendering the 
account much more complete. Each picture of 
these masters is described as to mentee 
quality, and dimensions ; and it is generally stated 
in what collections it previously been and 
—* it was at the period of the publication of the 
work. 

Those who are induced to give large sums for 
~~ pictures represented to painted by the 
before-named artists will surely take a prudent 
course to seek information in these volumes. Al- 
though the price is necessarily high, thousands 
of pounds might have been saved by its pur- 
chase—money utterly wasted, in the buying un- 
true works, besides sparing a vast amount of mor- 
tification to the duped collectors from the penalty 
im on them by their ignorance. 

e remarks from the 
we propose to give in a 
hints to pictare buyers. 

Mr, Puritips has had weekly sales. Messrs. 
CHRIsTIz and Manson held one on —— the 
eae grin —* — a wretched affair of five- 

“ originals’; the company was a sprink- 
i of low jobbers and brokers, hosiers, *2 
and various 


eface to these volumes, 
ture number, as useful 


small fry of “ picture-riggers”’ ; 

the — — teem daily with announcements 
of capital collections, the property of obscure and 
— tlemen.* 





gen 
A few days ago, a bona fide sale took place in the 
City, by a truly respectable auctioneer; not a pro- 
fessed “ picture-ri * were the 
operty of an unlucky enthusiast who had assigned 
them and other valuable property, the benefit 
of his creditors, to trustees, of his 
debts :— oe 
‘The Madonna’ (Sasso Ferrato) cost 60 sold for 6 0 0 
* Venice’ (Canaletti eee a ep. 28S 
* Dido’ (A. Kauffman)... a Je. Te 35 0 
‘Christ and the Centurion’ (Le Bran) 20 , 415 0 
* Landscape’ (Zuccarelli . 2 «2. 3-4 
«Cupid P(A. en wie so 
‘$t. Catherine’ (Corregio) 20 ,» £00 
—— ee 
a) le eS 
£483 277 18 6 








ments of fo sales do not appear in our journal 
i as phs or as advertisements. We should 
imagine that the question not be asked. The 
Sane Ss etal ae epee i 
—— — — 


ab 

ad jus for 
im our — Moreover, it 
their purpose to advertise their 








inguished ter, but in vain: it was 
indignantly declined! We have the names of all 
the parties, but delicacy and respect (to one alone) 
induce us not to give publicity to the whole. 

However, “ the Season” is about to begin, and 
the whole class of this type are in full activity. 
— — — 


TO MELANCHOLY. 
BY AN ARTIST. 


Tue world is full of loveliness 
Where’er the sunbeams fall, 

Where’er the wandering breezes blow— 
For Beauty reigns o’er all ! 

It fills the circling Universe : 

The All-sustaining power, 

It gleams in each eternal star, 

It es in every flower! 

The whole wide earth is beautiful ! 

‘The silent void on high 


That never can run dry! 

Then, what have I to do with thee, 
Sister of Insanity ? 

Wherefore should my youthful brow 
Bend to wear thy cypress bough,— 
Bend, that thou may’st pencil there 
The ghastly features of Despair? 
Why with brutish wilfulness 

Court thy skeleton caress: 
Revelling in wretchedness, 

Till I breathe not, but to sigh,— 
Till I dare not lift the eye 

To the blue o’erbending sky, 


Where to build thy gloomy nest, 
Where to rear thy vampire brood. 
Earth is all so beau 

And mv heart with love so full— 
Love to God, and to my kind, 


— — 


i 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


BimMINGHAM.—TesTIMONIAL TO SamMugsL Lines, 
Esq.—It is most gratifying to witness a public acknow- 
ledgment of public services ; they are too generally passed 
over without recognition ; there is no task more satisfac- 
tory to a journalist than that of recording an exception 
to this rule. Mr. Lines, sen., of Birmingham, is, perhaps, 
of all provincial teachers of Art, most deserving the 
grateful compliment that has been aeeorded to him; and 
with much pleasure, therefore, we make «. ce ofa meeting, 
recently held at the Atheneum of his native town, to 

t to this excellent gentleman and artist a tribute 
his worth and merit. The testimonial, representing ‘ The 
Third Labour of Hercules,’ is in silver, from an antique 

found in the house ofSallust,and brought to England 
by Sir B. Schlick, under whose immediate superintend- 
ence, at the establishment of Messrs. Elkington, the copy 
has been produced. Asa work of Art of Birmingham ma- 
nufacture, it excels in taste and execution; and is 
highly creditable to the famous manufacturing town. 





easion on which it had been presented. He had hada 
place prepared for it in the room he daily occupied, where 
he spent his leisure hours and enjoyed his domestic com- 
forts. It would, therefore, be always present, reminding 
him of the liberality of his friends, and stimulating him 
to fresh exertions in his favourite employment.” Our re- 
port would be incomplete without the letter of the pupils 
which accompanied the valuable and gratifying gift :— 
“ Dear Sir,—We approach you with feelings of the most 
heartfelt pleasure, with a deep and lasting sense of our 
manifold obligations to you; not only as a public teacher 
who, for the last forty years, has been sending into the 
ocean of society a constant stream of mind, elevated by 
your instruction, a never-failing source of good and useful 
information in the art you teach, under whose fostering 
influence many very eminent men have laid the foundation 
of all their greatness. Nor has your success been confined 
to gentlemen only : many ladies’ names might be cited who 
have attained great eminence in the art. It is not for 
this only—it is for the kind and affectionate manner in 
which your instruction has been imparted, your constant 
attention, your unwearied zeal, your unvarying 
courtesy of manner, and the mildness of your 
correction, yet firmness of principle, that have 
endeared every one to you who ever studied under 
your almost parental care. These are traits of 
character never to be effaced from the memory of 
those who now, with feelings of grateful pleasure, 
beg your acceptance of the accompanying humble 
though sincere testimonial ; and we pray that the 
Almighty, who watches over all, may spare you 
many years as an ornament to the town in private 
life, and a most useful member of society as a 
public preacher.” 

It is unnecessary for us to add any remarks to 
this record of a very interesting event ; we trust 
the example will be followed in other towns, where 
there are artists whose lengthened labours deserve 
grateful recognition. 

LIVERPOOL ACADEMY.—The Exhibition of the 
Live: 1 Academy, after an unusually protracted 
but highly successful season, closed to the public 
on the sth of January last, but the drawing of the 
Art-Union did not take place until the 25th, in 
consequence of the necessary arrangements with 























her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council. 
The selection of the prizeholders took place on 
the 27th and 28th ; and the unsold works have been 
returned to their respective artists. We have been 
at some pains to ascertain these particulars, having 
heard of complaints by some of the London artists, 
in consequence of their pictures having been de- 
tained a few weeks beyond the usual time. We 
believe the Executive uf the Academy have in all 
things done their utmost for the interests of the 
contributors; had the Exhibition closed at the 
usual time, and the Art-Union been postponed, 





It was presented to Mr. Lines, by a number of his former 
and present pupils, as a small acknowledgment of the 
valuable and important services rendered to them, in his 
capacity as a teacher of drawing, and of their high estima- 
tion of the zeal and talent displayed by him in the ad- 
varncement of the Fine Arts during a period of 39 years. 
We copy from the “Birmingham Advertiser” the follow- 
ing passage :— The recollections of the early produc- 
tions of Birmingham artists, who have risen to eminence 
in the artistic world, when ‘brother pupils,’ under the 
warm-hearted and gifted tutor, who was that evening 
to receive, at the hands of those whose youthful dawn 
of genius he had watched over and fostered with a 
parental care, a tribute expressive of their sense of his 
private worth and valued services; and the interesting 
reminiscences connected with the rise and progress in 
life of many who were present and many who were 
absent were ‘run through’ with a frank-heartedness, 
freshness, and conversational eloquence, which brought 
to the mind's eye days and nights of happiness, toil, and 
difficulty long past and long to be remembered.” In 
presenting the testimonial, the Chairman, T. Lane, Esq., 
said :—* If there was one individual to whom the town 
and its manufacturers particularly were more indebted 
than to others, it was to his friend Mr. Lines. Scarcely 
one of its manufactures could be said to have received no 
benefit from that gentleman’s labours ; and it must have 
been a great gratification to Mr. Lines to have seen those 
who were his pupils five-and-twenty or thirty years ago 
steadfastly working their way to the highest positions 
in their native town: it certainly redounded to that 
gentleman's credit. He was proud to say, for his 
own part, that whatever credit might be due to him- 
self as a manufacturer, he owed it entirely to the 
instruction he had derived from Mr. Lines.” Mr. 
Lines, in expressing his acknowledgments, said, “ As 
he that month entered his seventieth year, it could not 
be expected that he could enjoy the possession of the 
testimonial for any length of time; but it would become 
an heirloom in his family, and he had good reason to 
hope that his successors would not forget it, or the oc- 





at least £700 less would have been expended— 

a —* substantial reason for a brief delay. It was 
feared that the present unparalleled season of distress 
would have materially affected the receipts and sales; 
but we are gratified to learn that such has not been 
the case: for, amid the many calls these trials of the 
season impose on the wealthy, still the Fine Arts have 
met with that ample consideration and support which are 
always awarded to them by the cultivated taste of their 
admirers in the town of Liverpool. The same liberal 
sentiments which gave such excellent and novel features 
to the preceding Exhibition have been in in opera- 
tion, and with equal or, indeed, increased success: we 
allude to the admittance of the working classes at the 
close of the Exhibition at a nominal charge, and the ad- 
mission of charity-school children free—a principle first 
introduced by the Liverpool Academy, and about to be 
followed in other great towns of the kingdom. The sales 
of the s@ason amount to £2800, of which £2550 arose 
from sales by the Academy, and the rest by the artists 
privately. The 1—5* pictures were chosen in 
:— Forest Hall,’ F. H. Henshaw, 100 

ineas: ‘Sea Piece,’ W. A. Knell, 50 gs.; ‘ Cattle 

ece, H. B, Willis, 60 gs.; ‘ Italian Scene,’ W. D. 
Kennedy, 60 gs.; ‘ Sir Roger de Coverly,’ T. F. Mar- 
shall, 35 gs.; ‘ Flower Girl,’ J. F. Pasmore, £35; ‘ Water 
Mill,’ T. M. Richardson, jun., £35; ‘ On the Tees,’ H. J. 
Boddington, £30; ‘ Lavinia,’ T. F. Marshall, 30 gs.; 
* Landscape,’ Wm. Shayer, £25; ‘ On the Thames,’ H. 
J. Boddington, £25; ‘ Landscape,’ F. Watts, 20 gs. ; 
* Landscape,” J. Peel, £25; * On the B River, South 
Wales,’ A. Vickers, 20 gs.; ‘ Scene in Bristol,’ W. G. 
Herdman, £20; ‘ Coast Scene,’ T. J. Robins, 16 gs.; 
* Malmsbury Cross,’ E. Hassall, 15 gs.; * Landscape,’ 
H. Jutsum, £15; ‘ Landscape,’ G. Chester, £15; ‘ The 
Reaper’s Child,’ A. H. Taylor, £12; * Stormy Day,’ W. 
Havell, 12 gs.; ‘View from Stirling,’ Charlotte Na- 
smyth, £10; ‘ Showery Day,’ C. Barber, £10; ‘ Crossin 
the Ford,’ A. D. Fripp, 10 gs.; ‘ Thunder-storm,’ E. 
Williams, sen., £10; ‘ Temptation,’ H. Shirley, 8 — 
* Landscape,’ J. W. Oakes, 8 gs.; ‘ Landscape,’ J. Pul- 
len, £7; * Lane Scene, Essex,’ T. C. Djbdin,6 gs.; ‘ On 
the Lake of Geneva,’ W. G. Herdman, 5 gs.; ‘ Lane 
Scene, Cheshire,’ C. Nasmyth, £5. 

MANCHESTER Roxa INstiTUTION.—The Exhibition 
of the works of modern artists opens at this Institution, 
as our readers are aware, in June next; in the mean- 
while the Council, with a laudable anxiety for the grati- 
fication of the town and neighbourhood, are on the eve of 





forming an Exhibition of the 
continued until the end of April. It 
os these exertions in 
8 eavour in our next number 
particulars, inasmuch as yar — give 
ag te lets —* 
R.—. ture been 
* , by r: Durieux, on “ oF 
ve given very general satisfaction 
judge from a report published in one of 
to have been y creditable to the 
and taste of the lecturer. 


IRELAND.—The distribution 
Irish Art-Union tock place during 
Report stated, first, that the 
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ter nes were good 
mirable specimens, by leading artis British 
foreign schools, to er wil pny dr} * 

—— from our native and 
attendance was most satisfactory, not 

and middle classes during the F = 

Academy having again repeated 

lightened movement of opening 

nominal charge of one penny, a 

class of our humbler fellow 

selves of the privilege; and the result 

fore, not only a considerable addition 

of the Academy, but also the exam 

set to other similar Institutions, 

ness and practicability of such a 9 
Prizes were awarded to Mr. George MCof fora the 
jo gone Le Mr. —* and Mr, Oldham, for 
wi ngs ; to Mr. G. H. Burgess, for draw 
lith * to Mr. C. Forster, for —* 
Mr. W. B. Kirk, for modelling; to Mr. Thomas 

for the same; and also to Mr. F. Burnett, for “a 
group”; to Mr. Woodhouse, for + and to 
Mr. 8. Watson, for a series of outlines. — 
cludes with this gratifying announeement: ⸗in con- 
clusion en Be call your earnest and 
to an und ing called forth not only from our 
for the advancement of Art, but in order that we 
bear our share in the general struggle now 
those possessed of * feelings generous m 
meet the extreme destitution that prevails over 
country by every means in their power. We have long 
anticipated being able to revive Exhibitions of the 
‘ Old Masters,’ which gave in former years so much sa- 
tisfaction to the people, and much 
knowledge on the subject sf Art. has 


and carried unanimo 

nning this year, and that the proceeds should 
whole and entire as possible to the relief of the 
destitution. We are aware we entail on 
considerable trouble and responsibility—but the. 
with which the matter has been taken up 
to by the various noblemen and Peery to 
have applied puts it beyoud all doubt that, 
kind assistance, we will be able to - 
be | splendid and valuable collection o 
will be ae re to those who 
the great mental treat of viewing a really 
of Art to feel assured and to know that ev 
of what they pay to enjoy it goes to relieve 
the famishing and the destitute.” 

The prizes were drawn; among others the 
pictures were distributed :—‘ The Tempest’ of Shak- 
—5* F. Dey, See ym are , 5* 

200; * The last Round of the ’ G. J 

120; ‘The Tra- 
of “ The 


and contained some 


ti 
to 
our 


Greek Refi * * w. 1 * 
vellers,’ illustrative of Eugene Sue’s romance ; 
Wandering Jew,” E. Corbould, £100; ‘ A River Scene, 
J. Tennant, £50; — * — = = 

ou wish you ma t it,’ W. . 3* ; 
isis, near Oxford? i £16; * Ruins,’ Edward 
Hayes, £35; ‘Captain Macheath Arrested—Scene from 
“The B ’ Opera,” J. Absolon, £35: ‘ A Mask, 
W. G. Wall, £30; ‘Skirts of a Village Fair, . J. Bod- 
dington, £30; ‘ Wharf at Gillin , on the Medway, 
W. E. Dighton, £30; An ‘Old Block and its Chip, ‘i 
Haverty, £95; ‘ St. Kevin’s, County 
Picton a. Kendrick, £25; * Lane ® 
Blackwall,’ M. ick, 2 > ar 
shire,’ T. Baker, £25; ‘ Killarney,’ 8. Brocas, £29; J 
Anson Hulk on Shore, off Sheerness, on the Medway, 
Smith, £24; ‘Girl of Sorrento’ (a study), James Hi v 
£20; ‘ Desemona’(a study), James Harwood, £20; ~4 
ing on the Medway,’ A. Herbert, £20; ‘ + Wood, 
8S. Watson, £20; ‘A Kerry Peasant C £0: 
£20; ‘ Brig Lying-to for a Pilot,’ Edwin 3 
eene at Henley—Moonlight,’ 8. Williams, ; 
——————— 

der Escort to ae ; 
washing—View near — — G. A. Williams, 
£20; ‘ Buy a Figure,’ W. t, cc ¥ 
at —J9— — J. Dearman, £18; ‘La de 
Pelleci, Rouen,’ J. F. Forde, £16; ‘ Kenmare — 
larney,’ J. Brennan, £16; ‘ Skirts Ww 
Duncan, £15; * View at Leatherhead, Surrey. , os 
ver, io — a Ligh Ww 
Hayes, 5 * Pass 0! a 
Weather,’ W. Collingwood, £15; View in 
Gipsies,’ 8. B. Perey, £15; * » 
way,’. H. O'Neill, £15; * 
Collingwood, £15; ‘ The Gi 

; * Hayward’s 
° ; * The 

. Herbert, 


* St. Malo,’ 
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MIDSUMMER EVE; A FAIRY TALE OF LOVE. 
BY MRS. 8S. C. HALL, 


PART THE THIRD. 


N the spacious and lofty hall of an ancient 
castle near Killarney, adorned after the 
fashion 4 old, rather ape of open times, 
two youths, apparently about the same age, 
wae deena) —each according to his ** 
it was evident that, however close their 
connection, their pursuits were opposite ; 
one was seated in the deep recess of a 
window, that overhung a clear and rapid 
river ; beside him were scattered various 
implements of the chase; a long fowling- 
piece rested against the seat, and he was 
ly ed in fitting a string to a good 

ew bow; his brown hair clustered around 

his head so thickly, that it was cult to ascertain its form ; the brow was full, 
the eyes grey and sparkling ; the nose straight and delicate ; the mouth large, 
but the mould was so perfect, and the lips were so sharply chisselled and rich 
in colour—so fertile of smiles—that Cormac’s admirers called it beautiful ; 
yet, even when in repose, its expression was unpleasing and often painful. 








The other youth was seated also, but at another window. It would have been 


difficult te guess which was the elder and which the younger of the two: 
brothers they might be—relatives they certainly were; their hair and eyes 
were of the same colour; the brow of Sidney was more full, his eyebrows 
were better arched ; but the great distinction was in the lower portion of the 
face ; whether in action or repose Sidney’s mouth ex the firmness and 
decision of character that usually determine a man’s fortune; the chin was 
finely modelled, sufficiently large, but free from every taint of sensuality ; 
when he smiled, it was with the eyes rather than the lips ; sometimes, indeed, 
they parted, and then his eloquent countenance was lit up by the sunshine of 
an elevated and most happy nature. He had been drawing—for an open 
sketch-book lay upon a table that stood in front of the —— chair 
whereon he sat; nor was that the only indication of his taste—a half-finished 
map was kept open by a box of water-colours, and a French horn and a 
fishin -rod rested on the deep stone sill of the open window. 

at are you thinking of, Sidney?” inquired Cormac, gy bem 
many efforts, tightened the cord to his pleasure. “ What are you king 
of? that shake of the head is no reply. J was thinking how opposite we are 
in habits, and yet how united in affection ; you are so contemplative ; so fond 
of books; your heart is so tender, and yet you are so’ firm; so deep a lover 
of music ; so cautious; so serious! a Max at eighteen; J am thoughtless, 
changeable, impetuous.” He waited, as people, young and old, often do, 
when they enumerate their faults, in the hope of contradiction ; but Sidney 
made no attempt to stay his words. “I have a bitter will, and a hard heart,” 
he added, at length. 

“You have not a hard Cormac,” said Sidney ; “I know not what 
you mean by a ‘ bitter will,’ but you have the impetuous will of a Talbot.” 
Cormac smiled, and looked rather pleased than otherwise. “ How are you 
going to spend the remainder of the day?” added : 

; I hardly know; my mother is so . omen never j 
rightly about their sons. If I take up a gun, she thinks I must be shot; if I 
go on the lake or the river, she trembles lest I should be drowned; if I ride, 
she fears I shall break my neck ;—I wish my father had lived.” 
—3 —— to have a mother who loves you, an old inheritance, 
aoe name; to be the person in your own home considered above 
*“ You should not sa: Sidney,” replied his cousin, “ for I think m: 
mother gay quite ee wonder !”’ 3 
" - 


“ no > 
Sh indeed proved how she loved her husband by being a child to 


his parents, and a parent to his brother’s children. My father says his children 
have two mothers,” replied Sidney, in a voice trem with emotion. 

“ And there it .” said ; “I never had a brother; though 
a pe ge Te But, if I had half a score of 
brothers and sisters, like other fellows, I might do as I like. My mother 
could not have watched them all as she watches me,” 

“ We have been at Eton so long, Cormac ; and she is so delighted to have 
you home,” his cousin; “ and so proud of you.” 

“ And yet, Sidney, I ain not as much beloved as are,”’ said Cormac, in 
a discontented tone, ‘ Wherever we are 2 children find you out; 
when we returned home together only last week, many of the old men in the 
crowd that welcomed me back, kept saying, ‘that is the young master in the 


blue cap; we should know him anywhere, by his smiling and sweet face ;’ 
my cap was scarlet ; and yet I bowed and smiled twice as much as you.” j 


at was but a mistake made by half-blind age. 

“Not at all; you have the luck! Your ae does as much 
as my guinea. But let us think of something . I wonder would the 
arrow carry this stripof crimson to the top bough of yonder ash. Come, take 
your bugle, and when you sound, I shoot.” 

The youths stood together at the window; the one with the bow drawn to 
its full extent ; the other, his head a little thrown back, and the bugle ready to 
sound its ti-ri-la in honour of the shot. Born within the same week, they were 
nearly the same height: but Cormac was more athletic than his cousin, Sidney 
more lythe and graceful than Cormac. The arrow, bearing its thread of 
crimson, sped its way, and the echoes of the narrow pass over which the castle 


hung took up the blast of the horn; now w now ri forth the 
long-drawn note in many varied tones—tones, 80 varied, that youths held 
their breath, lest ould miss the slightest sound. 


“ Well blown! well shot!” said Cormac, after the last intonation had 
died upon the air. “ By my word, it leads me to believe the strange stories 
of our Lake Region, w such a note is repeated in so many modulations. 
My arrow may have struck some be) mr to a tree; it passed the ash,” 

“ It would be sure to do so,” said Sidney; ‘‘ the ash is a charmed tree.” 

“ And you to tell me that witha grave face,” answered Cormac, “ You 
so wise! you to have faith in old wives’ tales! I remember the pleasure you 
took, long ago, in hearing about Lake horses and Phookas, and ‘ Our Cousin 


O’DonoGuve,’ as my stately mother calls him—O’Donoghue, who, every 
i , ten thousand fathoms deep, and rides 
I never could 


May morning, rises his palace 
over the Lake, attended by bevies of sylphs and fairies. 
listen with patience to such legends, much less believe them. 


- ae —— 








eae 
Ska 
“ Nor I, exactly; but we hear much we do not believe, that, nevertheless, 


for us a strange interest. 
* that is true. I am sure I remember the wild story that went 
h country about little Eva Raymond. Was she not the child of 
your father’s brother officers, Sidney.” 
“ | dare say,” continued the loquacious Cormac, “ she is not as pretty a 
child as she was.” 
“ '” echoed , “she is fourteen this very Midsummer 
———— am sure, Is the old story kept up?” 
“ es,” 
“ And is she as closely guarded by the old Woodcutter as she used to be ?’’ 
“I believe so.” J 
“ And do the people make as great a fuss about her as did at first? 
“She has grown so lovely,” exclaimed Sidney, in a —— 


Eve ” 


J 
E 
| 
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“ And so, Master Sidney, you have been to Dovecote without my mother’s 


“ My father was her father’s friend; it was only civil to call,” was the 
reply as he turned away; but not before Cormac saw that he blushed like a 
at the mention of lover’s name. 
“ Luck, again!” he ; 
“ Luck! what luck! You forget that when we were —— ago I 
to go to the cottage frequently. I never thought you about her, 
and Lady Elizabeth does not visit Raymond.” 

“ After all, if my mother will not t me to shoot, hunt, or boat, while 

we remain here, I be very glad, Sidney, to go with you to Dovecote.” 
“You know how particular your mother is, and how much she likes to 
AR had ae ee oe ge Cormac.” — 
-spirited you at the suggestion. He thought 
uths of his “age, he had acquired conventional 
ton, and rusticity and vulgarity synonymous terms. His 
Lady Elizabeth Talbot, considered she performed her duty 
tenants by visiting Ard-Flesk at intervals of five or six years, for two 
or three months at a time, “to keep nh as she pompously expressed it, 
“ her son's knowledge of his people and inheritance.” Sidney overrated, as 
all us minds do, the kindness shown to him and to his kindred. He 
been from childhood necessary to his cousin’s happiness, and Lady 
Elizabeth permitted no one to thwart Cormac but herself. The beauty of 
Eva Raymond was rendered still more ee by the mystery believed to 
hover round her; but Lady Elizabeth held herself and all hers above such 
influences, and in the centre of the Lake country, while rowing upon 
its waters, beneath the very shadow of Ross Castle, on the lonely shore of 
Innisfallan, or passing through the deepest defiles of the savagely wild Gap 
or Duxton, she delighted to express her disbelief in fairy lore and legend— 


hat, even in my Saxon dwelling, as an ally of the “ 
not care to repeat. The effects of this imprudence 
htly disturbance of her household; strange noises rattled through 


—— pom r to the inhabitants of certain portions of 
; the complained that the cream was “ broken,” and not 
tter yielded ; the coachman, that his horses fell lame; the 
he were sucked; the butler vowed that “ something” 

but left it rw as through a pin-hole ; and once 

the dim and vaulted cellar pale as a ghost, and said that 

blown out as he unlocked the door, but 
t little creatures, 


that he had seen 
t no ry aed than his thumb, dressed in the 

on; some wearing cocked 
 moonbeams that slanted u 


— mgr fede ong beng 4 
others with ou 


good people,” 
were manifest 


ah of claret— i 
tlandish bottles, æ Hn a vessels full of wi 
— in the very act of ROBBING THE 


CELLAR; 

nt person was so stiffened out that she 

been dipped in a bow! of starch and b in 
most bitterly that whenever she was to 

sharp t of her nose with a nettle, and that, con- 

not closed her eyes for a fortnight ; and what made this 

traordinary was, that a simple country girl who slept with 

ifully fagged during the day, rested and 

to awaken her. Cormac’s favourite hunter had 
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tenderest echoes repeated every note of his b Cormac and 
mother, instead of endeavouring to propitiate = ten who —2 
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justly offended with much, both said and done, to their annoyance, accounted 
for everything in a mode so matter-of-fact, that they irritated the Fairies, as 
much by their obstinacy as by their contempt. 

Lady Elizabeth was very particular and formal in all things connected 
with her toilet ; draperies of the finest muslin, starred with descended 
from her inlaid looking-glass ; a cheval-glass stood at the right angle of her 
dressing-table to give effect to the profile and the figure, and cosmetics 
were carefully enshrined in boxes of silver. She always dismissed 
her maid when her lappets were pinned on, and completed her adornments in 
solitude ;—I should have written “‘ repairs,” rather than “ adornments ;”—the 
tint for the cheek, 
pearl for = 
eyebrow, the pear 
powder for the 
throat, were used 
in secret; but, of 
late, the stately 
lady has been so 
bewildered, that 
she had more than 
once applied the 
rouge to her eye- 
brows, and the 
black pomade of 
Is to her 
cheeks !—she did 


| it, and yet she 


knew it not! until 
the faithful mir- 


| ror of the draw- 


| 
| 





ing-room unde- 
ceived her. Often, 
too, she would 
miss HER SPECTA- 
CLES, and after an 
hours search find 
them where they 
never could have 
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: — rerogs  See 

russet in shining light ; they are a high- 

if Lady ——— treated them with common 

the bit of butter to be left on the lentel of the 

drawn from the new pipe, to be on the floor 

first pail of milk to be thrown insi the fairy-ring—I doubt 

would have permitted one who was ** hard to the poor, 

the Widow, to remain unannoyed at Ard-Flesk. ‘ 
oon h Reymond. and —— 

80 iven to , 

of beauty did not d with his, he was seized wi 

the young Lady of Dovecote; suddenly he 
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in the direction of the cottage, and felt a wish to recover it; but at the 
prec the dressing-bell rang, and y geen J how particular was his lady- 
mother, that a fit appearance should be made at the formal and —— 
meal, he postponed his search until the e . After dinner, the Lady’s 
steward craved audience, and the cousins were desired to remain until it was 
over. He told her that a man was | under a tree, in her Ladyship’s 
|| wood, ill of “ the fever,” with which he been stricken ; and he wished to 
|| know what her Ladyship would please to have done for him. Lady Elizabeth 
became angry, and desired he should go away; and the steward said he was 
not able to go; but that it was the custom of the gentry, when poor creatures 
were fever-stricken, to order a hut or shed to be placed over them, and he 
wished to know, as the man was in her wood, would she permit him to erect 
a little shed for his shelter; and Lady Elizabeth declared “No!” that he 
ought to be punished, not protected, and was sorely displeased with the 
steward; but he was an old servant, and feared not to speak his mind. He 
said the man had been seized in the night by ‘“ the sickness,” and repeated 
that, even if he could, he would not move, lest others might suffer by his 
visitation. Lady Elizabeth said she supposed he was a poacher, or some 
fellow of bad character, to be in her wood at night, but that he must go 
home, or to prison. The youths looked at each other, and Cormac did say 
it was hard to send a r fellow to jail for having a fever. ‘He is no 
acher, my Lady,” added thé steward ; “and, indeed, I may say he is at 
ome ; for his life is spent, innocent-like, among the woods and hills ; he has 
winter shelter, in a summer-house, a kind lady gave him to live in, but the 
creature’s prayer is that she may not hear he is sick, for fear she should come 
and see him: his moans are woful. I hope your honour’s Ladyship will not 
go against the custom of the country, but give shelter, for the love of God.” 
“T am sure it is Randy the Woodcutter!”” exclaimed Sidney; “do, dear 
Aunt, let me entreat, with old Matthew, that he may be sheltered ; he saved 
| my life once from a red-deer on Glena—a brave old feilow: the deer followed 
me furiously, but when Randy appeared, went away as gentle as a lamb. 
We both remember him, Cormac.” The young men united their entreaties 
but Lady Elizabeth continued inexorable; she talked a great deal, declared 
her belief that illness, particularly fever, and more particularly than all, 





|| and taken 








Irish fever, was sent as a punishment to the for being idle ; consequently 
only the idle got the fever. She dowel, %0 her own satisfaction, that 
industrious folk were always healthy; she had examined the state of the 
country, during her visits, of a month at a time, every five or six years, 
great pains to point out to them what they ought to do to 
improve their minds and clothe their bodies; and that their declaring they 
| had no means to do as she bade them, was the consequence of laziness. 
“What a fool I was to tell her Ladyship anything about it,” said old 
| Matthew, after he left the room; “I’d as soon lose my life as try to move 
him against his will ; and he’ll perish where he is. Oh, then, what business 
at all 


ave those in Ireland who have no heart for the sick AND POOR!” 





ormac carrying his gun, and warm as the weather was, Sidney threw his 
cloak over his arm : it was as fragrant, as glowing, and as balmy an evning, 
as ever Midsummer brought upon its 3 eve 
| Tejoiced; the refreshing dews still hov: over the earth they would biess 
with a long draught of love before the morning came; at times, the lads 
encountered a current of air so laden with heat, that they said it might rain 
and thunder ere the next day’s noon; and then they hurried on, with light- 
Some steps, and, after a time, with lighter hearts, for Lady Elizabeth’s 
harshnees was painful to think upon, and Sidney loved her so well, thet he 
could not bear to believe her guilty of unworthy actions; and he continually 


that must be all; she has been so kind to me.” And as he thought this 
grateful thought, all things around him, all 
sevenfold in beauty. Away 
set the echoes dancing abov 


: the shadows of the trees crossed into a 
most fantastic pavement the grass u 


: : : which they trod ; and once, as Cormac 
raised his gun to bring down a -billed blackbird, that was seated just 
above his brown mate in a ha’ bush, the bird broke into such a gush 
of music, that he let his piece a met Sidney’s earnest look with a smile 
as bright as the blackbird’s tle was loud. |“ It would,” he exclaimed, 
—* would have been downright murder—it was so like saying, ‘could you do 
it!’”” On they went; how the rabbits seudded before them; the hare started 
from her form; the burley cockchaffer struck against their hats, and their 
faces were netted by the tracery of the er spider; while at intervals 
the belling of the red-deer sounded far, far away. 





In less than half-an-hour after this little scene, the cousins left the hall, 


bird, and bee, and flower, |. 


repeated to himself, “she is afraid of fever on our accounts—that is all— 


he looked upon, increased |< 
— and soon their jests and merry laughter 
e ; 


** Are you sure we have got on the right track,”’ he said, at last. 

“ Yes,”’ replied Sidney, “ I have n every tree and turn as the Steward 
told me. I really think, Cormac, you had better come no farther, for here 
is what call the‘ Weary 
Well,’ and this turn to the 
right will bring us to the 
river—look — there is the 
bri . eg me it aa 
part of duty to see the 

or fellow —* never did 
‘or you—what he did for 
me.” They ed on- 
wards, however, and at 
the next turn, before either J 
spoke again, they stopped 
involuntarily, fortwo over- ‘\ 

trees formed a 

frame-work, into which a 
most exquisite bit of lake 
and mountain was set as in 
a picture-frame. The most 
| luxuriant foliage dipped 
into the water; fold n 
| fold of trees of various 
hues, of which they saw 
but the topmost branches, 
made the mountain base 
appear a continuation of 
gigantic lands, while 
—* 2 summit, one 
pile of rocks against an- 
other, stood out t 
the sky. The youths knew 
the islands underneath by 
name, and whispered them 
toeach other ; for the scene + Pe 
was so still and lovely that 
they did not dare disturb it by the sound of even low voices, At length 
they turned away. 

‘¢ How can my aunt leave a scene like this, for the pent-up life of a crowded 
city?” asked Sidney. 

“Tt is certainly beautiful,” replied Cormac; “but the misery of the 
people is its blight!” 

“It would vanish as it does elsewhere, if you were always at home,” said 
Sidney; “‘ but look—here is the tree. Now, 4 * farther. If you 
were to take this fever I should never forgive myself: ,» dear Cormac,” 

* T will notgo back,” Cormae. ‘‘ If my motherwill not, it is my duty 
to protect him.” And, te his cousin’s entreaties, he continued to walk by 
his side, until their progress was arrested by the sound of voices in conversa- 
tion. “ Hush!” ex Sidney, and countenance changed from its 
usually calm expression to one of trembling and joy. “Hush! she 
is here—sHB has found him!” Cormac y, paused, 

The Woodcutter himself on his elbow, beneath the shade of one 
of those gigantic laurels that — only in the Lake country, and mingled 
the most earnest entreaties, Eva would leave him, with prophetic 
warnings as to the care she ought to take of herself; while, little heeding 
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desecri i buoyancy of her movements, | before ; a sharp and bitter pang shot through his frame, when he r. 
pies < could sere 4 =! 2 of eg * oe Sotsoneed the poor | that Sidney had the privilege of looking upon Eva whenever he —— a 
or the gr yr an a the pillow of heather she had heaped for his relief. he had enjoyed such privilege without communicating it to him; he felt 
sufferer to steer had imparted a glow to her usually pale complexion ; | offended; angry and harsh thoughts arose in his mind against his ; 
a co — were full of cheerfulness and hope, bar eyes frequently | in all the endowments bestowed b : —— 
and, thoug with and her voice was broken like that of a nightingale | Sidney was his superior ; and until then his easy nature had been content te 
over-flowed om, a acte of aueing. admit such superiority; but now—even already—he valued his own Position 
** onan darling ot your mother’s heart! jewel of the moun- | and wealth as nothing worth, com with the advantages possessed by his 
tains! * the onl fear Lhave —mavourneen deelish !—is that you'll come to | cousin. His ears, unaccustomed to the tones and dialect of his Rative 
harm through the — that is overme. Oh,then, how did you hear it atall?” | country, had not * the meaning of the Woodcutter’s half-muttered 
“I missed in the morning, and my mother thought you were long | words; yet suddenly the idea flashed upon him rai Sidney had followed 
comi - I led all 1 met if they had seen you; and when I heard where | and he hastened his footsteps, hoping to overtake him. 
0 I came at once. Do not fear for me. I have sate from night till whisperings, his rapidity increased, until he rushed f 
te the side of poor fever-stricken people, and never felt an drops of rain that struck upon his brow, and the sudden gathering 
morn, 5 by weariness been upon my eyelids. Now I will go; but will | storm, which in the Lake country descends almost before its darkly spreading 
ons: —8 moon flees.” = —— me ——— mere span Ppa — 80. com. 
“ ” exclaimed . cutter ; “‘ stop—as you value my everlasting | pletely chang er » tha e scene co only recognised 
0 ou vies your 2 love, as aie salen * own lite, come not | its mighty landmarks; the lakes were a mass of heaving and — 
= to J to-night. Don’t you remember this time seven years -don't you | waters; fierce gusts of wind dashed down the ravines, like wild horses, con. 
mind since ? But you don:! you dont! The knowledge and the trials are on | fessing no master—the forests moaned heavily as their mighty heads bowed 
- you can’t see them—so best. They hunted me down with the fever- | to their King of Terrors; the sharp pinnacles of the mountains the 
— —the fleshless yellow dog, with the open mouth—the swift of foot, of | clouds which hung in fantastic forms around brows that would not be capped 
the hot blighting breath, that preys on fresh graves, and carries the pestilence | by a shitig vapour ; the sheet lightning, at one moment, descended as a 
through sleeping towns into the mountains! I was gathering herbs by the broad and shining pennon upon the waters ; the next, the sublimely awful 
Wi ry Well when he got up with me, and I ran; but he ran me down here— | instrument of hty vengeance darted from the seething clouds, and 
* r Randy, jewel! y !—I see ye!—midges you seem to her,” he | appeared ere the deep and heavy thunder lumbered forth the slow announce- 
: tinued, looking upwards, “I see ye, capering and facemaking ; I know | ment that it was about to run its course. There was something so startling 
J— serve your masters! Hurt but a hair of her head, and how long will | in the sudden outbreak that Cormac paused, and viewed the scene in wonder 
e get * to sow toadstools on the woodpaths, and dance your lanterns | at its singular magnificence ; the sete f rain had not yet mingled with the 
* shaking bogs! Oh, you're all of the same family.—Don’t go near | lightning; its violence was suspend i over on earth, _ bes the 
water, avourneen—don’t—there’s plenty of kind Christians will build a shelter — clouds prepered to descend in overwhelming Sis ddenly 
over the Woodeutter!—Go home, Miss Eva: to think, this blessed day, of | he heard a scream—a shriek—so * as to seem su 3* 5 aad, leaking 
our coming to look after a poor wandering creature! See, I’ll lie down like a ups he saw an eagle floating ami odie yin as —* lig hay in 
famb as you tell me; but do not come back—I’ll be spared, a lanna—I’ll be | elemental war that filled all other ereesel vee wi —— _ beneath 
spared ! “There’s some will work good for me this blessed night; but if | where the bird now — —— Ormac percety a 
not, Miss Eva—well, I won't say it—only don’t cry—don’t—or the Kelpie half-river, half-lake, was cro: y a fragile plank, rendered 








i i i j i ” unnecessary in dry weather, by the huge stepping-stones which b 

webs eee —— dion, hiss sod Goetine so tiloay: res water into a thousand dimpli eddies ; the recent summer rains h 

“No 3 murmured his cousin. “No ; wait till she goes, and then I will | the channel to overflowing, and as it was within a few. yards of the 

: the 1 tumbled violently over every obstacle, and —* its waters agen | 
irling cauldron. artist 


i i cine, and cover him with my cloak.” I 4 
— re I want to speak to her,” —— Cormac, impatiently. | bridge, that showed like a thread over the w 

“You may catch the fever; besides, — you not rather look at, than x 
speak to her ?” answered the trembling Sidney ; and then he seized Cormac’s so — BE | ge 
arm to prevent his discovering himself; while, so great was his emotion, that — <j 3 3 
his cousin for a moment believed he had caught the distemper that already 
shattered the Woodcutter’s wits. ; 

Eva had vanished like a vision; and Sidney stood by Randy’s heather 
couch ; the poor fellow knew him at once, but, instead of thanking him for 
his kindness and ‘charity, he implored him to follow and protect Eva Ray- 
mond,—‘ There was as good as a thousand dancing here while she was in it,” 
he said, rapidly, “and now they’re clean gone ;—-its after her they are !— 
keep her from water, and the Plank-bridge ; see her by the wood-road safe 
to her mother’s side : tell her I sent you—not him—not him,” he continued, 
pointing with seeming abhorrence to where Cormac at a little distance stood ; 
— ‘wor uim!—I see thi vil things—whispering him—now, as he 
stands—I see !—Oh, my grief !—to be so tortured with the —** of what 
I can’thinder;” and he covered his face with his hands. “ Away,” he added, 
“and at once ;—I don’t want cloak or cover ;—faith in her safety will be m 

' ——— 1” Well 
the oodcutter knew 
that he was not left with- 
out protection: one of 
themost skilful herbalists 
of Fairy Land was left 
to guard him; and, lest 
he should grow sleepy 
with long watching, a 
gentle and loving fay was 
ordered to attend and 
keep him to his duty. 

Sidney, who, when Eva 
was in sight, lacked the 
courage to address her, 
the moment she was gone 
felt the most intense de- - 
sire to follow. He had “a. 
not confided to his cousin ' ” Oo 
that many times since | have deemed its white foam ‘ 
their return he had / a graceful foreground to cia 
watched and waited tosee | the purple hue of the mountain 
her curtain withdrawn at | that rose beyond the dark lake to 4 
day-break by her small | which the narrow but impetuous “9 
white hand-—to hear her | torrent was hastening ; and while ¢/ 


voles answer the birds in qanithing et the same me’ ; 
eir matin — to ’s mind, he sa <= 
— gather the sae] leaves — move from the shelter ‘2 
fell from the flowers she had touched—to feel the ecstacy of brea 
air she breathed—to teach his 1 pn her name, until if it did not obstinately 
use to write aught else, it would run on with such wild words, harmonizing 
so together, and pepnsraing toughen, and hopes, and fears, he never dared to 4 : 
his lips, that at last the silent,feeble instrument—the poor feather | had To his f the waters; 
!—became his confidant, his cherished friend. He needed no second | distinctly saw the plank raised, by the force of the w . 
yet still 














the Woodeutter. Cormac thought he was wild, and called to him she moved as calmly on, as if —— 
, but received no reply ; , half-annoyed, he followed mother’s lawn. He was a long way above of 
the path, musing on the vision of beauty he had seen,—ashe had never m of peril;—in reply, he heard again the scre 
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a 
voice could reach her ear, At once, he dashed down the 

= — a view of the perilous pass. Suddenly, he saw Si 
risking his life on the fragile plank ; —* though convinced that the 
maiden’s chance of safety was in id, it was like a blast of the 
lightning on his brow, to note him there. Sidney stretched his arms imploringly 
towards her, and she, half-turning, waved her hand to him, as regardless of 
danger as if unconscious of its existence :—one huge swell, yellow and frothy, 
curled around the plank;—the fragile bridge heaved in the air, and in an 
instant—almost as rapidi as thought—both, both so full of life, had 
disappeared! How the ¢ ts warred above them, and how the cruel 
waters hurried them towards the lake; but Sidney led bravely, for he 
s' Jed for more than his own life! He gained a rock !—he stood wu it 
in safety—he was saved! but it was only to gaze into the waters, and then 
dive into their depths for the treasure they held back. Cormac remained 
powerless upon the bank that overhung the fatal spot where both had dis- 
appeared :—there was no vestige of the plank, no indication even of where it 
had rested; but the river boiled over at his feet. Suddenly, he heard his 
name called; it was Sidney’s voice ! he sprang in half-delirious ecstacy to the 
lace from whence it came; and there, battling the strong and angry current, 
e saw his cousin, one arm wreathed round Eva, while, with the other, he 
had just clutched the strong bough of a tree, which overhung the stream. It 





it, that the torrent played less 
is stre had returned, for, almost 


seemed from the moment Sidney 
fiercely round them ; or it might be 
ae Cormac’s assistance, he drew the delicate form of the fair girl upon 
e bank. ; 
“ Your old luck, Sidney,” whispered Cormac, as he bent over her, ‘She 
recovers,” 


Eva Raymond was restored to consciousness much more rapidly than they 


could have expected ; the cousins seemed unable to render her any assistance, 
though both were filled with the deepest anxiety ; so intense was their yer 
that the tempest subsided without their observing how rapidly it ceased 
the valleys, and how swiftly it passed from the moun tops. As she 
returned, in her dripping garments, to Dovecote, the trees were laden with 
rain-drops, and the agen thyme, sent up its e as incense to her 
footsteps ; night — — her with its ws ; and the = 
vibrated with joy at her p ; the lakes had resumed their tranquillity ; 
and Nature seemed again at peace. 
with Eton jests, and the pleasures of a city life: and talked lightly, 
as youths of small sympathies often do. Sidney spoke little; 

care being to remove every bur -and bramble from her path. She replied 
to Cormac, but thanked Sidney by looks rather than words, until after a few 
minutes’ shelter in her fond mother’s arms, amid tears and blushes, she pre- 
sented him as her preserver. 

Meanwhile, Randy remained on his heather couch, incapable of 
assistance to himself or others. The rain did not penetrate the shelter whi 
the forest leaves afforded ; he muttered to himself fables and scraps of old 
songs, until at last he slept. As the night waned, the Woodcutter was shown 
the murkiness and despai 
waters of the Upper Lake. 
of her throne, and, for a time, none of the dwellers of that dark region 
to offer her consolation; at last her favourite lizard presumed to lick 
hand, and the most musical of her frogs croaked forth a of so 
his reedy harp. But this, instead of soothing, seemed to drive her to 
ration; she vowed never again to meet the Queens in amity—she 
all bad spirits to join her in luring the Child of Earth to her destruction. 
The distorted creatures of her court trembled as her fiery eyes rested upon 


4 





them, for well they knew she would soon devote them to the vengeance 
demaniadentrifies. The 3 same 
turmoil was terrible; a —— 
IMPS, HEK PAGES, AND 
THE FROGS, HER 
restored her to 
self-command; and after 
having bathed her swol- 
decoc- 


as it lay upon the land 
her darling for pering 
er ng for 

her liberty mst a 
whim. But while she grimaced and 
confused; the Woodeutter’s sight wus 
of the wings of monstrous bats, and the s 
bones that lain beneath the old Weir bridge, and in the charnels of 
Mucross and Aghadoe for centuries; the roar of cataracts was in his ears, 
and he felt himself hurled forward into the depths of O’Sullivan’s cascade ; 
and then he called on Nightstar, and asked why she had deserted him? And 
the sound of the oozing waters melted away, and the forms of the Kelpies 
became dim and pale, until a vapour, formed of fading rainbows, where all 
the hues were blended into one another, in most delicate harmony 
irits: and a strain of melancholy music encircled him 





the vision became 
disturbed by the flapping 
dance of marrowless 


shut out 


the evil sights of evil 
on every side, so e the usual music of Fairy that he hardly 
ised its source, until—not commanding the revels, as in past times — 


pas' 
not dying repartee with Honeybell—nor enjoying the frolics of Puck— 
nor leading the mystic dance — — 
of Midsummer—nor excited to 
laughter or mirth—he saw the 
QUEENS DESCENDING ON THE 
—* B yi A BAT and when 
he e Nightstar abso- 


hed Hoceyelll fos hes care- 





trunk, and thought how v 

great ladies were of the gocd things that fell to them. She listen 

with more than her Lea to the remonstrances of Nightstar ; whose 
her lips. “I do not 


som to the great bee, who turned it over with 
wasteful 


words fell as oe ae she said, “ of 
the misery yonder fiend of the waters has cost me. I know her enmity, and 
can meet and overcome it. She has cast my trusty scrvant upon a bed of 
sickness ; it shall be the renewal of his youth. She the liberty 
and life of my well-beloved ; it will end in her own banishment and slavery; 
but ee ——— to tamper with Eva—you to thwart me thus! What 
should the child know of the love that frivolous mortals dally with—the very 


scum of the passion of noble souls?” 

“You —* ne in he u °4 —— a Honeybell, peevishly, 
* that you lose pathies e 0 . 

¥ Not 80; I seek their elevation. I honour Love from its first dawning 
upon the world to the very last, when it will tri over all perishable 
things. Had I not deemed it the worthiest of all s, would I have 
endowed her with it? But the bud should not be to blossom before 
ies tienes Chey eesti Sanne af Se Wants at eee need ripening. 
Troubled as J am with many cares for the good of others——— 
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,” she exclaimed. 


ters—I have scores under my protection who have 
w I shield from worldly influences and their con- 
who are pure as they are beautiful.” — 
Honeybell felt inclined to sneer ; but the earnestness of her royal sister 
and true, that she turned away her face. ; 
ature,” continued Nightstar, “ has its nobles, as well as antiquity 
and rank. I honour the — — ⸗— * ee xt ee 
ter,” in interposed Hon 346 
dina een be gulion of lake to say ba, but lnstend of 
with me, as you have done, I expected a public vote of thanks 


the 
i r daughters ha “many of my greatest favourites are 


S 
3 


— — — 


A 
if you 
to 
d t y 


i 
z 


e 
3 
E 


mortal !’’ 


F 
EE 


§ 
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ve her up to me?”’ 


<3 


ber 
“ Well, ps 
gift she is ly to prove— 


“ In Love!” repeated Nightstar. 


good management. Two lovers secured to a little village 
such lovers! either sufficient, in four or five of our hours—which 
years—to set a palace in a ferment! — What do you want for your 
girl’s heart, vibrating between lovers, is pretty sport to 

and come to that, I think I have as good a right 
* I please to Eva. Disturbances seem rife in 


bell!” exclaimed Nightstar, reproachfully, “ do you not remem- 
did,” replied the vacillating Queen ; “ and a troublesome 


icularly when in love.” 
“ Really, Queen, I did not think you 


difference 
“You are too 

I am so weary, and the 

her at once to your su 

oblivious of the 

Talbots out of the 


—to render an 


bright blossoms—and’”’ 
damsel— = 
mended invention, 
bending over him.” 
“ owl 


over my eyes since I 


before 





have grate luck, 


could have used a hrase so vulgar. 
i —5 


i ht is so fine, that really 
past, and my elves shall unite wi 


“ The high-born and wealthy are far too ready to leave it,” 
star; “and you know I have no power to erase a bl " 
d immortal mind Sblivious | — 
moment is thinking a fable that may teach even me——how dark buds become 


+ Fig so delighted to think that the 
that he started wildly up, 


ong and how soundly you have sl - 
was the youth’s salutation, as 4 * ‘ye slept, and howrefreshed —— 


“Sleptl Master Sidney!” 

parted you. —You’re lucky born, sir. 

many a long day ago, and I tell it you again—lucky! ’s hi 

far aff to be sure, cat ther 7a eee 

the dark bud opens into the brightest blossom—‘ s 

Woodcutter ever Bsr between them all; but it’s 
ter Sidney!” 


and bei 
forme!” exclai 


r management! Cannot 


— Night. 
But my poor Woodewint be 


Queen should have com. 


and saw Sidney Talbot 


e stood in the full glory of the rising 
repeated the Woodeutter ; “never a wink was 
I hg that 
. Well, its oe seen it; 

’ its little ; 


still 








TERMS IN ARCHITECTURE.* 


In 1836 appeared the first edition of this work ; 
it was then a single volume,—having been in- 
creased with every new edition, until it now con- 
sists of three large octavos, containing a vast fund 
of on all the technicalities of Archi- 
tecture, and abundantly illustrated by eleven hun- 
dred woodcuts of most careful and beautiful execu- 
tion; the third volume thirty-nine plates 


embracing 
of additional examples from Britton’s ‘‘ Dictionary 





a the Architecture and Archeol 


” 
. 


of the Mid- 
With such a store of information, so 
copiously illustrated by specimens from all parts 
of England as well as the Continent, the success 
of the work cannot be wondered at, while the 
augmented improvements of each edition make 
the latest indispensable to every good library. 

The specimens.we are now enabled to offer of 
the illustrations to this work, will abundantly 
testify its value, and show that their beauty is as 
remarkable as their applicability. The examples 
of locks here given are pleasing instances of the 


artistic taste of the artizans in the Middle Ages, , appended specimen is copied from a lock on one 


who always rendered elegant the a 


significant and necessary articles of life, now too 
—— considered as merely intended for use, 


ently in- 


constructed as if unworthy of thought. The | George’s Chapel, Windsor; no finer example of 


workmanship and elaborate pattern exists. 
in ironwork, but in most of th 





of the doors of Rouen Cathedral. But we need 
not leave our own land to see one e:jually beau- 
tiful. Witness our next cut—of that of St. 


| amples of all kinds scattered through these in- 


teresting volumes; we may particularly mention 
the richly-carved wooden chests in te 31; 
the hinges, Plate 65; the knockers Plate 69; the 
letterns or reading desks, Plate 71; the panels, 
Plate 95, and the finely carved , of which a 
series are given. This variety of invention struck 
us y in one instance, that of Chimneys, 





now an unsightly common place addition 
building ; but a varied and ornamental one in the 
Middle Ages, and, as an example of the style of the 
book, we cannot do better than quis article 
with its illustrative cuts. It will at once show the 
mode in which the letter press is written, and the 
** in which it is illustrated. 
HIMNEY, a term not originally restricted to 
the shaft of the chimney, but including 
place. There does not * Mer 
appear to be any evi- 
dence of the use of 
chimney-shafts in En- 
gland prior to the 
twelfth century. In 
Rochester Castle, which 
is in all probability the 
work of W. Corbyle, 
about 1130, there are 
complete fire-places with 
semicircular backs ; and 
a or in each joint 
supporting a semicir- 
cular * vr. the 
oO , Ww en- 
rhched with the zig- 
zag moulding ; some of 
these project slightly 
from the wall; the flues, however, go only a few 
feet up in the thickness of the wall, and are then 
turned at the back, = ? 
apertures being small o 
—8* holes. At the Castle 
Hedingham, Essex, which 
is about the same date 
there are fire-places and 
chimneys of a similar kind. 
A few. years * the 
improvement of carrying 
the fue up through the 
whole height of the wall 
appears, as at Christ 
urch, Hants; the Keep 
borne 


Castle, Dorsetshire ; Conis- 
borough Castle, Yorkshire ; 
and — Pagnell, Lin- 

. The early chim- 
ney-shafts are of consider- 


e height, and circular ; 
— — they assumed a 
and during 





d 
the 
fourteenth cen- 
tury they are fre- 

uently extremely 

ort. Previous 





Sherborne, Dorset. 
of various forms 


of the 
der and sometimes in i peace ng 
under and somere also. taller shafts various 
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Ta”, ccna Reubessa pas ol en 
with a cornice, ſo a 
mounted itol, the smoke issui 
mthetop. Clustere 

chimney-shafts do not 
appear until rather late 
in the fifteenth century ; 
afterwards they became 
ja 2* —* were 
requently orna- 
mented, Segectally when 
of brick.” 

The roofs of houses 
of the better class in the 
middle ages, were much 
more picturesque than 
at present, with heraldic 
vanes, open lead or iron 
worn on the ridges, and 
Tisbury, Wilts. elegant fenials at the 

’ angles. The windows in 
the roof are also effective and elegant, and many 
fine examples are seen in continental architecture. 
The example here given is from Chapel Cleeve, 
Somerset, the date 
about 1350, and 
the accompanying 
letter-press is a 
good example of 
the simple and 
—— style of the 


forms, 





* DORMER, DOR- 
MER- WINDOW : — 
i Ital. Abbiano: a 

— window pierced 
*.\ thro’ a sloping 

<— roof, and placed in 
— asmallgable which 
rises on the sideof 
the roof. There 
do not appear to be any dormers now existi 
of an earlier date than the middle of the fourteen 
century.” 

It would oceupy far more space than we can 
devote to the subject, to introduce even the illus- 
trations which accompany any single branch of the 
multifarious contents; but the few we do give will 
suffice to serve as ‘“‘ samples of the whole.” 

The subject of windows in general, furnishes us 
with some very varied and beautiful examples, a few 
of which we are here by the courtesy of the publisher 
enabled to present to our readers. The first and 
earliest in point of date is at Solihull, Warwick- 
shire, and bears date about 1280. Itisan exceed- 






* 





ingly beautiful speci of the transition period 
from early Ragteh to the decorated style. Our 
next example from Falaise in Normandy, exhibits 
® magnificent specimen of the elegant flow of 
tracery in the flamboyant style, when geometric 
patterns of the most intricate —8— as varied 








as the figures of a kaleidoscope, became common in 
Gothi The later per exhibits 


ic tracery. ’ 
far less of this easy flow of ; but it is suscepti- 


| Le 

\ HT, 

; ) i 

P BR M 
a 
ble of much richness ; bes pecans the most florid 


example is that of Huish Episcopi, Somersetshire, 
about A.D, 1450; but which 





owever rich in 
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The volume abounds with equally beautiful 
specimens of ecclesiastical ornament in great 
variety; we can only here notice the very curious 
stone cee eg ent — " 

A.D. 1480, tion in 
instance stood in the open er, he pulpit being 
many feet above ground, and to be entered only 
from the inside of the b . We cannot enu- 
merate the many curious — of ecclesiasti- 
cal structure, with which the volume abounds ; or 
the many illustrations of domestic and military 
erections; but of the beauty of the cuts, their 
accuracy and finish, we feel bound to speak warmly, 
and the one at the end of this notice, representing 


" 


aS 


* 
— 


> * 
San | 
the beautiful wooden porch at Aldham, Essex, con- 
structed about the of the fourteenth century, 
is but one of many equally elaborate and beautifu 
scattered with a liberal hand over these beautiful 
volumes. 

The claim of this volume to general attention 
results, not alone from the judicious selection of 
subjects, given as illustrations, or even for the 
beauty of their execution. The utility of the work 
has been fully cared for, and-the lucid explana- 
tion of architectural phraseology; the volume is 
as gratifying to the student, as creditable to the 








decoration, could but have cast a very “dim 
religious light.”’ 





eye of taste. These qualifications so happily com- 
bined, will render the work a valuable — 


to ⸗ and an indis- 


gentleman to be his own ar- 
chitect, any more than we do 
asuitor to be his own la se 
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TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 

Tue Marovis or NorTHaMPtTon’s ConveR- 
sazionz.—The President of the Royal Society 
held his first ‘‘season” conversazione on Satur- 
day, the 13th of Feb . Amore brilliant scene 
can scarcely be imagined ; the guests consisted of 
between three and four hundred noblemen and 
gentlemen—men of high rank, and men who re- 
ceive rank from talent—from “the Prince” to 
the comparatively humble man of letters, whose 
labours in the field of literature entitle him—at 
least in the estimation of the noble host—to the 
honourable distinction. Such events are absolute 
refreshments in this hard-working world ; —* 
recompense exertions for good; they repay intel- 
lectual labourers for the toil of anxious days and 
nights; they recognise mind as a — and, 
without breaking the line which divides society 
into classes, they act as true levellers—by elevating 
one class without depressing another. In France, 
the principle has been long recognised; genius 
there confers dignity; and to have enlightened 
and benefited mankind supplies a passport to the 
salons of the highest; in England, however, it 
has been otherwise; and rome of late years, 
the Poet, the Painter, and the Philosopher have 
not been required to “stand in the halls” of 
great men, there has been far too little sympathy 
in private and actual life between the aristocracy 
of rank, and that of Letters, Science, and Art; 
while those who are climbing “the steep” that 
leads to fame have been overlooked entirely. It 
was most gratifying, and most encouraging, to 
meet in the mansion of Lord Northampton, with 
men of loftiest stations—men whose talents re- 
ceive homage; and to find the host as much “at 
home” with the one as with the other. It would 
occupy too much space to print a list of the guests : 
we may, however, record the names of the artists 

resent :—Turner, E. Landseer, Sir W. Ross, 
berts, Uwins, Wyon, Sir R. Westmacott, 
Reinagle, Pickersgill, Hart, E. M. Ward, 8. 
Cooper, Redgrave, Prout, Dyce, Severn, Elmore, 
Partridge, and G. R. Ward. In the rooms were 
many curious and interesting objects of Science 
and Art; among others, some singularly beautiful 
and accurate electrotyped —“ Mr. Cox; but 
the rooms were too crowded to take note of them— 
a difficulty we hope to remove on the occasion 
that comes next. 

Tue Government Scnoon or Desicn.—A 
Special Committee of the Council was appointed 
to take into consideration, and report on, the ad- 
dresses of Mr. Redgrave, A.R.A., Mr. Townsend, 
and Mr. Richardson ; and some notices of motion 
by Mr. Bellenden Ker, therewith connected. The 
members of the Special Committee are, as we have 
already stated, Mr. Lefevre, Mr. Richmond, Mr. 
Ker, Mr. Hawes, M.P., Mr. Cockerill, R.A., Mr. 
Wyse, M.P., Sir R. Westmacott, R.A., Mr. Etty, 
R.A., and Mr. Gardiner, Several meetings have 
been held at the Board of Trade, and evidence 
on the Schools of Design has been received from 
Mr. Redgrave, Mr. Townsend, Mr. Horsley, Mr. 
D on, Wilson, Mr. Richardson, Mr. Stevens, 

r. Lejeune, and Mr. Poynter. A great amount 
of information must therefore have been collected, 
from which the report—which is in preparation— 
will draw, it is to be presumed, very important 
deductions. At present it would be premature, 
and otherwise objectionable, to publis any part 
of the proceedings that have taken place; but 
when the report is printed, and the statements it 
contains may be made public, we shall, of course, 
pass it under detailed review. 

Woop Carvines.—On the evening of the 17th 
of February, a lecture was delivered in the Great 
Room of the Society of Arts in the Adelphi, by 
Mr. Jordan, of the firm of Taylor, Jordan, and €o., 
of whose beautiful machinery for wood we 
a a detailed description in one of the early num- 

of last year. Since then, however, the variet 
and excellence of productions realized by their 
patent would almost exceed belief. There were 
distributed throughout the room, figures carved in 


in 
ety for inspection until the next lecture night. 
Mr. Jordan alluded to the inventions for carving by 
Trachinery, and explained the of 
ifference between these and h 





these explanations he was assisted by ’ 
which showed the earlier machinery, and the 
—— whereby these beautiful 

been produced : as the floating table on whi 
the model and the work is placed; and above 
these, in another arrangement, the tracer and the 
— He also sho a ty of 

machin fh rn ey power : 
for — other inven for carving wood, 
no more than one copy was produced at once, two 
or more could be executed by one of these machines 
from the same model. Many of the works ex- 
hibited were most difficult of execution. One of 
these, which attracted much attention, was a brace 


of partridges, carved with ex spirit ; 
another was a very large fruit composition, re- 
markable for the delicacy of its carving and accu- 


rate undercutting; another, a basso-relievo, in 

, the excellence of which leaves no doubt 
that the most beautiful sculptural productions of 
this class may be copied with the most perfect 
success by means of this machinery. 

Tue Art-UNIon oF Lonpon.—The Committee 
have selected for illustration, by engravings on 
wood, “ L’Allegro and Il Penseroso” of Milton— 
the volume to be presented (in lieu of a print) to the 
subscribers of 1848. We are quite sure the work 
will prove far more valuable and interesting than 
either of the published plates—that indeed a single 


leaf of it wi oe more acceptable than the poor 
affair of ‘ Jephthah’s me snag ge that a very 


large accession of subscri for that year may 
be confidently looked for. This is but a step to 
improvements of still ter moment. 

RINCE ALBERT’s BILLIARD-TABLE.—An op- 
portunity has been afforded us of ing a 
unique and elegant billiard-table, manufact for 
Prince Albert, and from his own designs. The 
material of which it is made is slate, enamelled and 
beautifully painted in imitation of marbles of va- 
rious kinds, porphyry, and scagliola, and forming the 
groundwork for ornaments in colours. The frame- 
work on which the table rests consists of two bands, 
or flat mouldings, of different widths; these are 
painted a dark shade first, and then with a conti- 
nuous wreath of flowers and other decorations in 
the rénaissance style—the whole surmounted by a 
wide curved moul of rosewood. It is sup 
by eight massive square pedestals, also of slate 
ma . There is much taste exhibited through- 
out the designs, and the execution of the work 
does great credit to Messrs. Magnus, of the Pimlico 
Slate Works, the manufacturers, in whose esta- 
blishment we also saw a variety of articles, such as 
chimney-pieces, tables, consoles, flower-stands, 
&c., suited to adorn any in the om. 
The billiard-table is intended for Osborne House. 
It will be our duty ere —* examine and report 
upon this interesting establishment, in detail. 

Tae Instirvre or Fine Arts has been re- 
moved from Russell-place, to 49, Great Marlbo- 
rough-street, where the members are in possession 
of spacious roo iently large for the soirdes 
they are about to commence for the season. Recent 
desertions have materially lessened their numbers ; 
but they are rapidly augmenting ; and there have 
been many accessions of value. We trust 
that prudence and judgment will preside at the 


councils, and that we may yet look for that benefit 
from the Society which it is very le of giving. 

Miss Harnison, the sister of Mr. George Har- 
rison, of whom we gave an “ obi ** last month, 
has been elected an Associate Member of the 


Society of Painters in Water Colours. A vacancy 
wae tines ae odo Ligh exis; chet tadaah 
own talents are of a hi ; 
one of an tgp 2 cone family in Arts and the 
Society, wi delicacy, ap- 
porn foal ae mee the the loss of 
gentleman and excellent 6 
THE ee or pone nhs 2 
cent car.delabrum, of pure crystal glass, 
description 


a 
Art-Union, is now in 
London—at Messrs. Osler’s London Establish- 
ment, 44, Oxford-street, where it may be seen on 


application. For some days the room in 
—— — — 


among whom have been of the highest 
rank—including his Highness Prince Al- 

the Duke of W: and Sir Robert 
Pee men in Literature, 


Science, and Art. It has excited the very 
admiration; a work more truly 
never been produced by the manufacturers of any 


E 


in the 





the celebrated Beefsteak Club. On the stage 
* Peg” excelled in the higher walks of comedy; 
yet her representations of ‘Roxana, &c 


male , 
her e lic in 1757, in the cha- 
racter of Lothario; but resumed her female cos- 
tume just to make her —— bid farewell. 
While speaking the epilogue was seized with 
paralysis, from which she never reco though 
she retained the unrivalled beauties of her face 
and person to the last. She t her bed for 


figure, the pillo pporting her head qd the 

e pillows su , and the 
bedelothes (the lower portion of which is concealed 

crimson awn closely up to the neck. 
The face is all inte nee and lifer-a transcript 
of animated beauty, produced with an effect that 
is absolutely star . We have no account of 


any such picture executed y Hogarth, but 
there is no doubt of its authenti 7 though it 
has been concealed for a long peri 


Picrure By MicHaRL ANGELO.—An origina! 
painting by Michael * has recently been be- 


queathed to the University of Oxford, by Mr. Fair- 
holme, of Berwickshire, with directions that it be 
panoad Se the. now gumeay, Yowme 90 sew © —* 
large collection of original 
Pg artist and Raffaele, ees g to 
ir T. Lawrence. 


Hixton’s ‘Str Cateprnz.’—Shortly after the 
death of W. a R.A., a —2* — 
raised a subscription among themselves, and pur- 
oe oe executors of —— * artist 2 
0 t pictures, represen rena rescu 
by the Cross Knigh Sir Calepine.’ This 

cture was then presented to the National Gal- 
ery. Unfortunately, some parts of it have been 

ted in a medium which has never properly har- 
ed or dried, and one of the evil consequences 
has been that an eye of the female figure has 
slipped down a quarter of an inch, and there formed 
a ect festoon in alto-relievo. On the 2nd . 


April fo , Mr. lied by letter, say- 
S —* mi gh picture b ton 
the Gallery, he did not feel any co ce in 


Diide bes i —* 
i to its 
Tue New Hovsz or Lorps.—It is stated that 


Mr. Barry has intimated to the Marquis of Lans- 
downe that the House of Lords will be completed 
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are still as | ‘ Fisher-boy,’ holding to his left ear a RerortepD Grrr or «4 Tovsayp 
to its erudest | while in the right hand he carries a net. atti- | An atsurd statement has * the — 2 
and with all its imperfections, could not be | tude of the su is very easy and graceful, the , to the effect that a wealthy of the 
hailed as a boon to Art, and a | anatomy of the — Mee cages ne ge given Mr. Herbert a monet had 
i deeply expressive. This le work of Art, —— The hint, 
which would do eredit to any school, belongs, we | The ge 
understand, to Mr. Stephenson, the eminent en- | pool newspaper 
gineer, who, seeing the model in the artist’s studio | Tue Decorative Arr Soctzry have 
at Florence, commissioned him to execute it in | lished an interesting and very useful volo 
marble. (small, and at the price of half-a-crown) of their 
which yet progress Parvrine ow Guase.—A window of “ Papers and Transactions.” We hope to noties 
He —*— of diagrams, of design and execution has been comp it at some length hereafter. 
obtainable by disposition of the Wilmshurst, of No. 13, Foley-place, Tue Rev. J. T. Hewcerr.—In the hope of 
at different distances ; spoke of the d John, in the island of An- | aiding a subscription on behalf of the wig 
sensitiveness of surfaces prepared with iodine, je The orphans of this we cannot do } 
, and chlorine ; and explained the means ch the centre presents the than extract the following h from our 
modify the light. This he | holding the sacramental cup. esteemed contempurary the “ Li mg 
screens of black velvet, regulating its aoe nhnrans taper when? the whee vd A fortnight ago, the death of Mr. Hewlett, the 
may be desirable. Of the results of his ite richness. The other two divisions show author of ‘ Peter Priggins,’ College 
— ind — field oceupied by an Alhambresque design, in the porerd yea , was 
i centre of which appear the arms of the diocese, . The 
with those of the Bishop, Dr. Davis, the whole sur- am desti 
rounded by a border composed of Christian em- | legal severities, me sufferi 
blems—the passion-flower, grapes, and ears of | disease. Poor Hewlett, his 
wheat—disposed with much taste and judgment. | let us cast one glance upon him on his 
These designs, however, are not those intro- | his abode in possession of the law, his 
po hm ’ hurst * = window. The | niless, — ee 
origin wings present the cifixion, as a | misery, w espair ! 
centre composition ; the two sides being occupied | pense of a Mason lodge 
by figures—the Virgin holding the infant Saviour, | and we believe the same n 
and that of St. John which is now placed in the | the payment of the debt for whi 
centre ; and it is much to be regretted that these | 1m execution. Need we, after 
designs were not executed, as they would have | invoke the benevolence o 
the causes of exterior form in | formed a window of a character much superior to | the distress of his forlorn 
. The in lecture was | the work just finished. tion opened for them has 
on the evening of the Ist of February,| Sxercuzs 1x Inpra.—We have been much | the Queen Dowager—an 
lecturer took occasion to dwell upon the | gratified by inspecting, at Mr. M‘Lean’s, in | haustible fount of chari feeling 
a knowledge of anatomy, | the Haymarket, a series of extremely beautiful | afflicted ; and also by the Bishop of 
method of demonstration | ‘ Sketches of Scenes and Scenery in British India, | the Bishop of Llandaff, and other 
usually pursued in | the Punjaub, and other Countries of Asia.’ They | Sons. But, though the a has 
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to | are the work of the Hon. C. Hardinge, eldest son 
as they present themselves in of the Governor-General, and are executed in a : " 
nearer to, or further from, the | most masterly manner; indeed, we never remember | Pitiable case. On its behalf we venture earnestly — 
body—he proposed to de- | to have seen any drawings by a mere amateur so to solicit that sympathy : it will return in blessings 
parts, as for instance the arm, | full of artistic excellence, as freedom, | 0n those who bestow it. 
that 














the entire economy. | spirit, and effect. We understand will shortly 
e usual method of lec- | be placed in the hands of Mr. J. D. ways 2 deg British Institution.—List of Pictures sold. 
li for publication ; is, th 


thographed ; there © On the Boad betw i and | 
no doubt that a most interesting work will be placed FP. Baker; Lord Charles "7 12 On the 
—> -—Some specimens *. * Cc 7. t — 6. 
British PAPER-HANGING. . ‘Epstein Castle, in us . } 
of . ings have been submitted to us, by ——— = + cn Waele Meta —F “ted -_ | 
Mr. orne (late Horne and Allen), of | «7; Eel-tra ps,” A. Gilbert; 





f2 


8. Colls, 
Gracechureh-street, of a character so unquestion- | « ht,’ J. Holland; Charles Birch, Esq., £ 
ably excellent as to furnish o— of the | ‘Irish Courtship,’ F. Goodall; S. Oxenham, ’ 


, iff. Holy Well, F. Goodall; — » ‘An Road 
—— — — i bg through a ‘Weed,’ A. Vickers; ©, ©. Hall Hig | 
we expressed our confident belief that, instead of Porto Maurisio, E. W. Coohe; 
valuable knowledge, we —— it would benefit British manufacture : - t. 
pleasure every effort made to | this expectation has been already in part answered ; 
indispensable to those | and we have no doubt whatever that in course of > EE. W. 
ly. time we shall witness its influence for over | Mogford; ’£30. 

every branch of British Industrial Art. One proof | Bovert Pernon, —— oe stolland. 
is before us: it consists of a copy of Murillo’s | Yee'.> fF izonand. “On the Biver Maas,’ J. Holland, | 
picture of ‘ with the Bread,’ executed with so | « view ‘on the Rhine,’ Captain J. D. King; Bev. J. i 
February—too late in the month | much artistic skill and freedom that, at a little dis- a t-place 
than notice the melancholy loss | tance, it resembles a good mezzotinto print—yet it | Roberts, R.A. 
in | is nothing but a specimen of paper-staining! The 
producer assures us of his entire conviction that 
within a very short period, he will be able to riv 
the manufacturers of France not only in this parti- 
cular class of the art—in which they have long been 

ut in all the other divisions of the 


ing topic, but that probably we 
in a condition to render it more ample justice. 
Tue Sranence mae Duns—-Pemesing oor 
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a life-size figure of a young ont eatin Sebelat, EF J. Woolmer ; 
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REVIEWS. 


1s’ Views in Eoyrr. Published by 
— ALDERMAN Moon. 
We announced in the last number of our ournal 
the appearance of the of most 
yaluable series, but we had not then space for a 
description of the plates. Of the excellence of 
these Egyptian views, the interest and 
truth of the antecedent subjects 
Land were a sufficient eamnest ; but the 
ted work comes forth, and of this, as of the 
other, it leaves no room in an, for another to 
come after it. Of the beauty of the execution it 
js scarcely necessary to speak—so exalted is 
already the reputation of the artist in this par- 
ticular branch of Art. But there is one _gaality 
in these works which constitutes them a an 
enduring authority, 
coentation—and this fi 
thing representable by Art. 
only given accurately, 
deeply felt. We see 
country —in the atmosphere—and we see her 
inhabitants with that peculiar an pe conforma- 
tion even now seen on the obelisks of ages gone by. 
Ancient Egypt we behold in her temples 
interred in the sand of the wilderness; and Modern 
Egypt, with mosque and minaret—and bowed 
beneath the moslem yoke. We see everywhere 
throughout these sketches the Turk as the lord of 
the soil, which, together with the now abject 
condition of the native Egyptians, points to the 
prophecy of Ezekiel, which declares that Egypt 
be the “ basest of kingdoms;” and this is 
everywhere realized by the faet that native Faye 
tians have none of the power or wealth of the ⸗ 
all rank, office, and emolument are elaimed by 
— this ground, so deeply interesting, ust 
ut this ground, so i ing, we m 
with uaee toned — could wish. The 
first subject, then, these sketches is ‘A View 
of the Pyramids of Geezeh from the Nile.’ They 
are seen across an expanse of water in. the 
centre distance of the plate, the foreground of which 
derives life from a group in the costume of the lords 
of the soil; the execution of the plate is beautifull 
light, but every item of interesting detail is - 
ciently made out. Most travellers who write or speak 
of the Pyramids (having seem them) express dis- 


appointment at their apparent in ce when 
approaching them ; this feeling, it a » Mr. 
berts experienced in common with others. The 


way to the Pyramids, from Cairo, lies through Old 
Cairo, which is now a kind of port or ee 
on the bank of the river, and near Rhoda d. 
The extreme clearness of the atmosphere gives 
them such an appearance of proximity that the 
traveller, although several miles distant, seems to 
— — Sa And it Ann CCF A 
y there that their magnitude is > 
mated. The ‘ View towards the Pyramids of 
Dashour and Saccara’ places the spectator on the 
Nile, and shows characteristically its low banks, 
whence the surrounding coun’ opened into 
very remote distance, which y retires into 
an aérial horizon. These Pyramids are compara- 
tively small: the principal object in the composi- 
tion is a slave-boat. The stone Pyramids of 
Dashour form the nearest group in the view; 
there is a striking i ity in the construction 
of the southernmost of these, its summit having 
been finished at an e different from that at 
which it was commenced. Of the slave-boat Mr. 
Roberts says:—‘ A boat of a de- 
scription came alongside of mine this afternoon ; 
it was a slave-beat, of small dimensions for its 
prrpose, laden with a of female slaves from 
ordafan, and owned by a hoary 
who had the effrontery to tell me that he was a 
Christian. Except that they had been torn from 
their friends—an evil distressing enough in itself— 
the slave-trade here seems unaccompanied 3 any 
of the horrors which attend that infernal in 
the passage from the western coast of Africa : 
except the confinement in the small space allotted 
to them in the boats, they are little exposed, in a 
climate like this, to inclement weather. The trade 
must be profitable, since such a journey 
advantageously taken with eleven only of these 
poor wretches for the market. Five were of a dark 
copper colour, and beautifully formed; 
were negresses, all yo and in their 
their hair plaited as in Nubia, but free from 


° 








n 
These, the most eolossi yet found in 
of the Egyptian ruins, represent Remeses II.; 
they are seated on thrones attached to the rock. 
On the sides, and on the front angles of the 
thrones, and between the legs of the statues, are 
sculptured female figures, supposed to be his wife 
and children ; they are well preserved, though the 
material is a coarse friable gritstone. the 
execution, defects in the stone were 
smoothed with stucco, and afterwards painted, of 
which traces remain. Phe figure which isrelieved of 
the sand is nearest the ; three, as we have 


E 


rude 


who have been on his track, t 
of almost every other ication, at 
aot iave seen illnstrative of these places. 
Tue Rosin Hoop Battaps. Edited by J. M. 
Gorton, F.S.A. Loweman and Co. 


These volumes are named from the most ly peo 
Lytell te 
and Modern 


ant narrative mof the series, “ 
of Robin Hode, with the Ancient 
Ballads and Songs relative to this celebrated 


Yeoman”; and there is no point in the traditionary 
history the famous outlaw that the industry 
and research of Mr. Gutch have omitted. Since 
the publication of “ Ritson’s Collection” much new 
has been thrown on the aubioet ex — Thierry 

and other writers; and the abiding interest of the 
popular hero’s adventures is fully ed in the 
attention he has received at the hands of the most 
i men. Sir Walter Scott is 








much — humour, those who bore 
such titles, — them a 

means of working 

therefore honourably named ; 


at destruction, are 
— 

“the outlaw hath but small [followers 
sont nt go gratan harm te, 
or a 80 
Tr wits bin am patinw or 0 thiet” 

It is not our business here to defend the character 
of Robin: that rests in better hands than ours; 
—— th oe been the oem, anes 

oured learned as impersonation 0 
—— . With these advantages he is 

for, to use the words of Drayton, 

“In this our s isle I think there is not one 
Hood hath heard, and Little John.” 
It is pleasant to see the hero of our childhood, 

delight of our “who drew 
a good bow and shot a 
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for they will assuredly make a repu- 
are in mezzotinto; and it is not 
there is —* = —< 8 
surpass them in cy o 

, in of style, «nd in high finish of 

do ample justice to the painters. 

In the case of Lawrence, we have the touch of the 

as copy can render it; and in 
that of Fowler, painter has rarely been so much 
indebted to engraver. Mr. Jackson will of a surety 
assume at once a t rank in his profes- 
sion; with the one ex pre po — 
no mezzotint engraver of our who has mani- 
fested greater power or adhered with more fidelity 
to the original. 

Memoirs or Benvenvto Cetiini. Written by 
Himself. Translated by Tuomas Roscoz. Pub- 
lished by Hawny G. Boun. 

The accomplished and eccentric Cellini is really 

better known to us than to his — —— 

through this curious autobiography. “ This pre- 
cious document”—the original MS.—is said to 
ered, in 1810, by Signor Poirot, 

shop of one of the bookse of Florence. 
gentleman, in 1825, it passed, 

to the Laurentian Library, in 

the tenor of his will. In 1830 
oline, of Florence, published 

a volume of the “ Biblio- 
ortatili”’; but this had been pre- 

. Roscoe’s English edition, published 

has carried the fame of Cellini into 

* had ——— — — og artist. 

to orace pole says,— 
le —— 
an ex : le, written by him- 
self, is more pom Son than any novel I know.” 

Cellini lived and moved in a circle of great men. 

The celebrated painters of his time are the great 

fathers of modern art; and who that has seen his 

‘Perseus’ under the Loggie in the Piazza del 

Grandaca at Florence, or his famous ‘Mercury’ 

in the Palazzo Vecchio, wil! deny his right toa 

fellowship among them? He was intimate with 

Michel Kagiolo and Titian, and the friend of 

every other contem genius; and patron- 

ised by Francis I. es V., Popes Clement 

VIL. and Paul Ii., the Dukes Alessandro and 

distinguished perscas of thatime The highest 

$0 t . e highest 
e person: 


are as to the amusement 
afforded by this really valuable book ; but we must 
regard it in another light: it is not only amusing, 
but full of the most useful information ; for the 
facetious and i ious Benvenuto withholds 
nothing of his craft; all his appliances and means 
are open—his views of —his methods of 
overcoming the difficulties of his own particular 
t—his manner of modelling—and his 
ts of ting by the labours and designs of 
others. is throughout the whole a single- 
ness apes to jie days aa —— be —** 
althoug t of the autobiography has 
the air of an peace am ; even the various remark- 
able commissions which he received professional] 
have respectively their uncommon interest. An 
thus does the book earnestly commend itself to all 
lovers of Art and the romance of real life, which, 
after all, transcends that of fiction. 
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Fox-Huytrxne: Tae Mert; Toe Finn; For. 
Cray; Tae Deatu. From Paintings by J. 


T. Henrine; ved T. W. Horram. 
Publisher, Bary, Corahill’ 


of Art, provided the and horses are pi 
a reasonable 2* to reality. Nir. 
an artist of fark oe ae one Gee 


iit 


sighty hs ; and it is pleasant 
unters”’ are to participate 
result from im 


rs 
rtpede 
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are drawn with accuracy. In ‘ The Meet’ 
there is an assemblage of mounted Nimrods around 
a —* A so * in ‘ Find’ > = * 
van ore the — jose “‘day”’ 
at length begun; in the wil Ory” the horses ate as 
much animated as their riders, as they over 
tes and hedges after the pack ; in ‘ The 
th’, which takes place among a group of fir- 
trees, the painted story is brought toaclose. The 
prints, as we have intimated, are coloured ; they 
ar2 faithful copies of Mr. Herring’s "ae we fact 
to which we can bear testimony, having seen the 
originals, which belong to Mr. Gilbert, the enter- 
prising print-publisher, of Sheffield. 


MempBers OF THE TEMPERANCE SocreTy. 
Painted by J. F. Hernrne, Sen. ; ved 
by Tuomas Lanpszer. Published by Messrs. 

ULLER, Rathbone-place. 


It would be difficult to determine the subject of 
this really excellent print from the little given 
above; it is one of —* titular * which 

ive point to pictures of a certain class. This, 
then. is a large print presenting Sone & three 
horses’ heads ata trough. If temperancé 
be typified by beverage, they are temperate ; but, 
if we may extend our consideration to quantity, 
they are not so; and in support of this conclusion 
(if temperance mean nothing more than water) we 
have the evidence of the painter himself, who 
shows us that two of the animals have just raised 
their heads from the water, as horses are wont to 
do after the first long draught ; and in this descrip- 
tion there is more of the natural habit of the ani- 
mal than we ever could have expected to see 
realized in a picture. Their mouths are moving, 
and the water which has not beyond the 
mouth flows from it, during the pause when the 
head is raised, with that air of gratification which 
contrasts so strongly with the erness and 
anxiety that p e the draught. One of the 
horses is still drinking, and the drawing of the 
ears tells of that slight movement which accom- 
panies the action of the throat. The middle head 
is that of a grey horse, another is a black, and the 
third brown or chestnut ; and the genuine nature 
with which they are so broadly impressed can 
never be s in Art. The manner of the 
engraving is a mixture of line, etching, and mez- 
zotint, and well calculated to bring out such a 
subject to the best advantage. It is indeed, as a 
print, perhaps the most successful effort of an ac- 
complished artist—Thomas Landseer. 


Tue Nationa Crciopzp1a or Uservt Know- 
LEDGE. Part I. London: CHaries KNIGHT. 


That |} portion of the reading —_ whose 
means of acquiring knowledge from books are but 
scanty, owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. Knight for 
having devised and carried out a system of pub- 
lishing which places within the reach of all a 
mass of literary and scientific information pos- 
sessed, heretofore, only by the few. “‘The Penny 
Cyclopedia,” per more than any other of his 
publications, merited and received a amount 
of popular support; and now “The National Cyclo- 
pedia” is put forth in a way which, we doubt not, 
will meet with similar encourgement. It appears 
to be a careful condensation of the former work, 
with the addition of matter rendered indi ble 
by the lapse of time. Upwards of two hundred 
and fifty pages are here given, neatly and clearly 
printed, for the sum of one shilling. What more 
can be done to make useful knowledge cheap? 


Tue ———— — —2——— * — 
containi ent an i ition 
of Forme with Facility and Success in the various 
Patterns for Silk, Cotton, Woollen, Paper, and 
other Manufactures ; er with the hing 
of Colours so as to uce E and Rich- 
ness of Effect. ustrated with Plates con- 
taining Diagrams of the Principles of Colour. 

ACKERMANN and Co., 


In a thin quarto book of only seventeen are 
—— many right notions — ‘tney wil 
rties o i As general princip! 
be found to many who — never turned 
came wan at Gave plates of will 
lead the attention to a due consideration of the 
harmony of tints, and the greater effect such com- 
binations have on the eye in preference to the 





violent and incongruous 
characterized by the usual 


This is a peculiarly elegant and 

from the pencil of ‘Kia Montene, cane 
liant fan has here found ample ; The 
flowers—dearest ofall lowers to pacts: Rene et 
combined by the painter with skill and the 
happiest effects ; but the title refers more 

tically to two fair girls, about whose deinen 
forms the flowers are entwined. The Rose’ 
full and fair child, pla: with a butterfly. 
‘Lily,’ a maiden movi , 
more sedate and staid than that her gay 
joyous sister. The artist has uced a page 
See postty;s his sind ts fell rich fancies ; 
and an Ie tntlges In Sho ue; but’ 
often in those ned delicacies of thought 
prove his genius fitted for the lofties pursuits 
Art. This very charming print is example 
his h ability to deal wi topics as far removed 
from e “commonplace” as are the stars from 


Scengs In THE Lire or a Hunter. 
by OLpmzEapow, Cranbourn-street, 

This series of six coloured prints, drawn 
and, vo peat — — by the oe — 
are hi itable examples of a class of 
which finde many admirers and os 
tell the story of a noble horse, from his earliest hour 
of glory to “the last scene of all.” Wezemember 
many years 8 witnessing, at “famous 
the play of “The High-mettled Racer”; we 
here his painted history ; we see him descending, 
from the field where his honours were obtained, to 
the “‘ cab,”’ and thence to the “knacker’s” 
tracing him through the several grades ofa 
ae — —* is me eh 

ue, and at length consign 
ters to his fate. The tale is well and 
—* te — ⸗ with much — 
edge of the subject in its bearings; and the 
series cannot fail to be acceptable to ali who 
require and estimate such sources of enjoyment. 


| 


Tue Book or Metopy, AND DRAWING-ROoM 
Companion. Edited by Rost. Guriort. Lon- 
don: Darton and CLARK. 

The title is a fitting description of this volume, 

which contains a selection of pretty songs, mostly 

ballads ; two, more especially, our praise : 

“The Faded Rose,” by Bertini; and a barcarole, 

“The Bark bounds Light” : the poetry E. 

L. Bulwer, and the music by the editor, 

Guylott. Also, a ‘“‘Grand March” and “ 

Brillante,” by Cittadini, are not merely good and 

instructive in their style, but specimens 

. oor en ag 2g t. F illustrations, 
ran » are elegant an appropriate ; 

taste — in * re yn" — 

bines the ities o 

There is but one thing we consider might improve 

it: vocal! English disad — 

almost ish songs: it ists in 

the first part of the air on one page, sat 

second and following verses on ; this 

arrangement renders it difficult to 

the words are — 

hilates singing at si 

easy to read Sages ane and three 

ment than in any other book. 

we believe, other foreign songs, 
obviated by having a greater 
the air and accompaniment, 
verses may be printed; it would 


mode of overcoming 
to remove what is, at 


improvement. 





























